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Ficelle Bonnet. 

See illustration on front page. 
FP HUIS picturesque French bonnet is of Manila 
L_ braid, with its plain-edged brim faced with 
ficelle lace, which is twine in guipure designs. 
The lace has a scalloped edge, and is laid smooth- 
ly on the flaring brim, Ficelle-colored faille rib- 
bon forms a long- looped bow on the crown, and 
strings. The ostrich tips are also of ficelle- color, 
and are made to droop over the hair in a way 
now in great favor with young ladies. The flow- 
ers are pale salmon pink rose-buds, with olive 
green leaves. 
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VOLUMES OF 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, HARPER’S 
BAZAR, AND HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 


Messrs. Harper & Brovuerrs beg leave to 
state that all orders for the back numbers of 
HARPER’s WeEkKLy, Haxprr’s Bazar, and 
}IARPER’S MAGAZIN#, previous to January, 1878, 
should be sent in before July 1, 1882. After that 
date it is their intention to preserve back num- 
bers of their periodicals for three years only. 

Orders received before July 1, 1882, will be 
entered on their order books, and will be sup- 
plied as soon after July 1 as they can be printed. 

In accordance with their advertisement of Jan- 
uary 31, 1880, the plates and the numbers of the 
W &eKLY and Bazax previous to 1870 have been 
destroyed, and they therefore can not supply any 
numbers > to that time. 


‘HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


No. 130, published April 25, has for its front 
tage a striking picture illustrating Chapter IV, 
of Mk. JAMES Ov's’s popular sertal story, “ Mr. 
Siubbs's Brother’ There is a short story, ad- 
mivably illustrated, by Mk. FRANK R. Svock- 
YON, entitled “Wanted, a Live Rattlesnake,” and 
one by Mr. Daviv Ker, entitled “ Chased by a 
Shark,” 

Under the head “ Chats about Philately” Mr. 
J. J. Casny gives an interesting account of the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, and Mrs. Joun Lu. 
LIK continues her series of articles on music in 
* The Orchestra of Yesterday and To-day.” 

There is an article describing“ How Fumbo 
Crossed the Ocean,” by Mk. WALLIAM L. ALDEN, 
wrillen in his humorous style, and accompanied 
by a page of illustrations. The boys will appre- 
ciate the article on “ Tops, and How to Spin 
Zhem.” 

The illustrations of this number are unusually 
bright and attractive. Among them is one entitled 
“ The Dunces Bench,” which is especially char- 
acteristic and amusing. 





we Paw next ii will contain a Pattern- 

sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of SvRiNnG 
AND SUMMER SUITS FoR GIKLS AND Boys OF 
ALL AGEs; Giris’ BonNErs; Lapixus’ Repin- 
GOTKs, JACKETS, and TRAVELLING CLOAKS; 
Bridal Toilettes; Gentlemens Dressing-Gowns 
and Smoking- Caps; Kitchen and Breakfast 
Aprons; Fichus, Collars, and Cuffs ; Fancy ar- 
ticles, etc.; with choice lilerary and artistic at- 
fractions. 





HAIL, CHARMING MAY! 


HERE is a silly old notion of some of 
the common people across the water 
that the last three days of March are days 
borrowed of April, and they are always 
called and known by them as the Borrow- 
ing Days. There are unnumbered popular 
rhymes on the topic: 
** March said to Aperill, 
*I see three sheep upon a hill, 
And if you'll lend me dayes three, 
T'll find a way to mak them dee.’ 
The first o’ them was wind and weet; 
The second o’ them was snaw and sleet; 
The third o’ them was sic a freeze 
It froze the birds’ nebs to the trees, 
When the three dayes were past and gane, 
The three silly sheep came hirpling hame.” 
We never see the processions of shivering 
children in our streets on May-day, with 
their paper flowers and poor little red noses, 
without remembering the last line of this 
ballad, hoping these silly sheep may come 
home all right, and thinking that May has 
made a similar appeal to February, and bor- 
rowed, in the merry malice that distinguish- 
es the Undines and Nixies and other irre- 
sponsible impersonations of natural forces, 
some days of that bleaker and severer sea- 
son of the year to play a jest upon her 
devotees, knowing well that she is a fraud 
herself, and unwilling to accept the wor- 
ship offered her. 

When we read the French and English 
poets’ rhapsodies upon the month of May, 
when those of us who have had the experi- 
ence recall the beauty of the season in all 
that region to which the Gulf Stream, for- 
getting that charity begins at home, carries 
semi-tropical warmth and dews as the gift 
of the Western hemisphere to the Eastern, 
robbing this to enrich that, we feel more 





than ever convinced that May with us has 
made some terrible mistake in her reckon- 
ing, and borrowed a parcel of days that do 
not really belong to her, and we envy those 
portions of our land below the latitude of 
forty-one degrees, happier than we in their 
degree, where all that CHAUCER and SPEN- 
SER and HERRICK and SHAKSPEARE, and the 
Provengal troubadours of the Jeux Flo- 
reanux, have sung about the May is a living 
reality of balmy skies and fragrant winds, 
where roses bud and lilacs blow, and orchis 
and geranium and hawthorn and their kind 
wrap the world in flowers as she rolls upon 
her way. 

But our little street bands, with their pa- 
per roses and adventurous hearts, are really 
something more than children in search of 
pleasure under difficulties, if, indeed, chil- 
dren ever have difficulty in finding plea- 
sure. They might be looked on as the rep- 
resentatives in our modern time of the old 
heathen worshippers of Flora, who at this 
same season used to be propitiated with 
wreaths and garlands and ail fanciful forms 
of pretty word and act in streets and woods, 
while the little May queen of to-day is only 
the deputy of the goddess Flora herself— 
just as toward the last of the month their 
elders, in keeping Decoration-day, have 
chanced to find themselves repeating the 
rites of the ancient lemuria, whose festival 
was celebrated in memory of the dead in 
the middle of the month. They represent, 
too, these May-day festival-makers, old cer- 
emonies of the Druids, and the Beltein of 
the Celt that was kept with fires on hill- 
tops by Irish, Manx, and Highlander till 
lately. And kindred to their play is that 
of dressing the wells of Derwent-Water, 
that may be done yet, for all we know, as it 
always used to be on the fourth day after 
the May-day. Still do the maidens of Scot- 
land go up on the hills to wash their faces 
in the first dew of May; and it was on May- 
day that for three hundred and fifty years 
the youngest peer of France paid a tribute 
of roses to the Parliament, testifying so to 
the pre-eminence of law and justice over 
rank and power. 

Throughout history and hamanity there 
seems to be an instinctive longing for the 
return of the sunshine and flowers that 
ought to come upon this day, shadow of 
green shaw, sighing of soft winds—the re- 
turn of summer, in fact, even when her ab- 
sence has been of the briefest. Something 
stirs the blood in us, as the sap runs up in 
the tree; walls are prisons then, fires are 
barbarisms. If we put on a cloak to go, we 
must out and find a flower! If we find none, 
and are fain to come back and, taking down 
some book from the shelf, toast our feet be- 
fore the fire and get what cheer we may 
with the flowers of poesy long pressed be- 
tween the pages there, which no breath of 
the east wind can tarnish, and no falling 
of any chance snow-flake, we still feel that 
though she hide herself behind the icebergs 
off the coast, she is just at hand; she can 
not be far away; equinox and solstice com- 
mand her; the dreary seven months of win- 
ter have melted away like the icicle on the 
eaves; and however she coquet with east 
wind and snow-fall for a while, she will 
suddenly tear off her frosty veil, and smile 
upon us in all the beauty of her roses and 
violets and sunbeams. But if we find one, 
one flower in that cloaked ramble, a red 
columbine springing up between the rocks 
like a flame of central fire, an epigwa sweet- 
ening the dark pine woods, as if with the 
breath of a goddess, with the scent of its 
pale pink bloom, we are content: summer 
is here. We sacrifice to the manes of win- 
ter in this last fire upon the hearth; but to- 
morrow, bluebirds and bluebells and blue 
skies, and no more blue-devils! 





{Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 49, Vol. XIV.) 


A TRANSPLANTED ROSE. 
XXIV. 

Tue morning after the ball was to Rose a sort 
of crisis of destiny. How to act? what to do?— 
that was the question. Before her lay the ap- 
palling piece of paper thrust into her hands by 
the mysterious mask. It bore the words: * Her- 
20g, No. East Broadway ; three in the after- 
noon.” That, then, was the address of the man 
who was to tell her of her father’s hiding-place. 

Could it be that he was there himself—the 
bold and fearless Pascal Chadwick hiding in New 
York? thought poor Rose. It was impossible. 

Should she speak to her aunt—that poor lady, 
so feeble, trembling now under the pangs of heart- 
disease, her life a matter of mere chance? Rose 
felt sure that she should kill her if she mentivn- 
ed this dreadful rumor. 

Miss Marjoribanks—that was more possible; 
yet her heart revolted from the very idea of tell- 
ing her former governess anything which should 
compromise her father. Perhaps, after all, it 
was a mere masquerading joke; a cruel one, no 
doubt. And yet who would know about these 
other things? No, it could be no joke. That 
missive was written by some one who knew Pas- 
cal Chadwick well. This, then, was the reason 
why Sir Lytton Leycester had not written to her. 
This, then, was coming in between them—her fa- 








ther. Should she write to Arthur Amberley; he, 
so kind, so sensible, so much her friend. But no; 
he too was one of the injured. She walked her 
room in agony, turning over as she did so some 
cards which lay on her table. One seemed to 
detach itself from the rest. On it was written, 
“President Williams, Charpentier College.” 

He was in the city; he had called the day be- 
fore. He was at a neighboring hotel, with her 
young cousin, a girl of her own age, whom she 
had never seen. She determined immediately on 
her course of action. 

Miss Marjoribanks was ill in bed with a sore 
throat. Her aunt had not left her room, but Rose 
proceeded to ask her for the coupé, and told her 
that she must go and see her uncle and cousin. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Trevylyan. “I meant 
to tell you that they called yesterday.” 

When Rose reached the Park Avenue Hotel, 
she found her uncle alone, reading his paper in 
his quiet parlor. His ladies, he said, had gone 
out shopping. 

“You look pale and worn, my dear,” said he. 
“T fear your New York winter has been too much 
for you.” 

Rose sat down by him and looked at him ear- 
nestly. 

“Uncle, you promised to be my friend. Now I 
have come to claim your promise.” 

She gave him in a clear, succinct way the story 
of Hathorne Mack’s persecution, the threats he 
had always coupled with her father’s name, the 
facts of her father’s silence, his having commu- 
nicated with no one but Hathorne Mack for many 
weeks, and she told him the story of the masked 
ball and the mysterious communication. 

“Why, Rose,” said the president, “you are 
writing a three-volume novel for my reading. 
Let me see your paper.” 

There it was. “ Herzog, No. —— East Broad- 
way; three in the afternoon.” 

“Hum!” said the president. “I will call on 
the person herein named—not you, my dear. If 
itis a joke, a trap, or a device of your poor father 
to see you, I shall be able to reach all three. I 
wonder if Pascal would know me? How does he 
look now ?” 

Rose pulled a little gold locket out of her 
bosom, and opening it, showed her father’s face 
in photograph. 

“No,” said the president. 
more than I have. However, I could soon know 
him now. I should know Pascal.” 

“ But if it should be some agent he has sent, 
some of our people—we had a herdsman named 
Herzog—if it should be some one who would dis- 
trust you, and not tell you the news my father has 
sent— Oh, uncle, let me go with you,” said Rose. 

The president thought a moment. “ Rose,” 
said he, “it occurs to me that there is more of a 
plot behind this mysterious mask than meets the 
eye. Now I have had to do with a private detect- 
ive here by the name of Decker, in the case of a 
runaway student. He is a sort of creature who 
has eyes all over him, knows everybody’s secrets, 
knows your history and mine better than we know 
it ourselves, and who is, I think, Asmodeus in 
person, If you do not mind, I will consult him.” 
The president looked at his watch, and saw that 
it was only twelve o'clock. “Shall I send for 
Decker ?” said he. 

“TI dislike so much—it might imperil papa,” 
said Rose. 

“No; I will make you easy on that point. 
Decker will not betray me or my friends ; he may 
help us find your papa, and release him from the 
toils of a villain.” 

It seemed hours before Decker arrived, yet the 
clocks were striking one as he entered the room. 
Rose recognized the man to whom Amberley had 
spoken the night before. He listened attentively 
to the story, smiled blandly, mentioned one or 
two circumstances which Rose had forgotten, and 
asked her a few questions about the stolen domino. 

“There is a woman in this case,” said he, nod- 
ding to the president blandly. “ 7hat always 
complicates matters. By-the-way, miss, did you 
ever see this before?” and he took out of his 
pocket a little silver arrow. 

“ Why, certainly; it looks as if it were cut out 
of the sleeve of my domino.” 

“T thought so, miss. Please give it back to 
me. This is a very involved case, but interest- 
ing. Now our next move is to pay a visit to 
* Herzog, No. East Broadway ; three o’clock.’ 
Would you, sir, mind changing your white choker 
for a black one, and putting on rather of a shab- 
by tile?” The detective looked blandly at the 
smooth clerical hat which lay on the table near 
the president. 

“What is your plan, Decker ?” asked the pre- 
sident. “We are working in the dark.” 

“You and I, sir, must be in that house when 
this young lady enters, and she must go, appar- 
ently alone, and ask for Herzog. You must be 
courageous, Miss Chadwick, and seem to fall into 
the trap; for trap I believe it to be. You need 
not fear, for there will be a friend to you behind 
every door. If you do meet your father, we shall 
be dumb and blind; if you meet somebody else, 
we shall have our senses.’ 

“What do you think this means, Decker?” 
said the president. 

“T have three theories, sir. One is that it is a 
woman’s revenge, and that Miss Chadwick is to 
be made a subject for blackmail; an other is 
that perhaps her father is in trouble, and wishes 
to see her; the third is that a bold and desperate 
game is being played to compromise her, in which 
case, sir, you and I will be on hand.” 

“Tt is not like my father,” said Rose. 

“No, ma’am, it is not at all like Pascal Chad- 
wick. I know him well enough for that,” said 
Decker. 

“Courage, Rose,” said the president, as he 
emerged from his dressing-room in black cravat 
and disordered travelling costume, his clerical 
respectability decidedly disguised; “we shall be 
there before you.” 


“Changed—changed 
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VOLE XV., NO. 19. 


When Rose, ah dismissed her aunt’s coach- 
man, and having stepped into a hired cab, reached 
No. East Broadway, she saw a large, rather 
shabby, but apparently ‘well-filled house, which 
seemed to her to have seen better days, It had 
been a handsome house, and one day had harbor- 
ed a wealthy, aristocratic “ old family,” but it had 
now gone down, down, down, like the people who 
had owned it. Rose ‘alighted, and rang the bell 
tremulously. 

“Is Mr. Herzog in?” she asked. 

“Yes ’m,” said the girl, grinning; “ he’s in the 
third pair back.” 

. “Ask him to come down to see Miss Chad- 
oe said poor Rose, feeling her voice desert 
ler. 

“He can’t; he’s lame,” said the girl. “ He said 
you was to come up.” 

At this moment two or three roughs came out 
of a lower room, and pushed against the girl, talk- 
ing loudly, and smelling horribly of beer and to- 
bacco, 

One came out after the others, and whispered 
to Rose, as the servant’s attention was thus dis- 
tracted. She recognized the voice of Decker. 
“Go up; you are protected,” he said. 

She ascended those crazy and dirty stairs; she 
followed blindly the directions to the “ third pair 
back”; she reached the landing. Oh, was she 
about to meet her father—her father? was he 
there in hiding, in disgrace ? 

“Come in,” said a voice as she knocked, She 
entered, and met—Hathorne Mack. 

Her first impulse was to scream; her second 
one was better ; it was to stand still, tosummon all 
her self-possession, and to let him do the talking. 

“You are a wise girl to have come, Miss Rose. 
You have come to see your best friend.” 

“ What news have you of my father ?” said she. 

“ Well, nothing except that he expects to hear 
from his son-in-law, and congratulates the young 
couple ;” and here Hathorne Mack gave a hideous 
leer. “ You've been playing a losing game, Rose, 
a very losing game. You expected to marry that 
English sprout; now you see he was simply fool- 
ing you, while Hathorne Mack is in earnest. Sir 
Lytton Leycester is engaged to a young heiress at 
Manchester. He needs money to take care of 
his estates ; he can’t marry you, now that Pascal 
has busted. Nobody for you but me, Rose. Pas- 
cal is a dead-beat, and hiding out of sight down 
in the Sandwich Islands. If you marry me, Rose, 
we'll have him out, and we'll put him on his legs 
again; that is, if he ain’t dead.” 

“So this is a part of your plot against me, is 
it?” said Rose. ‘ You have decoyed me here to 
frighten me into marrying you?” 

“Well, all’s fair in love and war, you know, 
Rosie dear. Take a chair, and let’s talk all friend- 
ly. Now you see we’re as good as engaged, since 
you've visited me in my bachelor apartments.” 
And Hathorne Mack gave a triumphant laugh. 

“] will never marry you!” said Rose, retreating 
toward the door. 

Hathorne Mack stepped forward and locked 
the door. 

“ Now, Miss Rose, you will marry me, and here 
too. I have got a parson all ready and a wit- 
ness; just you look. There has been a witness 
to this visit of yours. I didn’t intend to be dis- 
honest to you, but I guess you can’t go back into 
society and be the great belle you was, unless 
you are Mrs. Hathorne Mack ; so just you take my 
hand, and we will get spliced. No screaming ; 
no—no nonsense; it’s all that’s left to you now. 
Here—there’s another door to this room; this 
apartment communicates—” 

“I will appeal to the clergyman; I will not 
marry you,” said poor Rose, now nearly at the 
end of her strength. 

“Tt won’t do you much good to appeal to my 
clergyman,” said the brute. ‘Come out, Bacon.” 

The door opened, and President Williams en- 
tered with Decker. 

“So you are trying the bluff game on this 
young lady, are you, Mr. Mack,” said Decker, 
blandly. 

“ Blown, by Jove!” said Hathorne Mack, turn- 
ing purple. ‘“ Rose, you have ruined your father,” 
said he, turning to the poor girl, who was sinking 
to the ground. 

“T do not know that,” said another voice—that 
of the president of Charpentier College. ‘“ Rose 
dear, let Mr. Decker take you to your carriage. I 
will remain and hear what Mr. Mack has to say. 
You are in no danger. Go back to your aunt.” 

For once in his life, Hathorne Mack met a man 
who was not afraid of him, and who could not be 
bribed. President Williams had plenty of pluck 
behind his clerical waistcoat, and he had no de- 
sire for railroad stock or for speculative shares 
in any mining enterprise. 

Yet Hathorne Mack still had one advantage. 
He was the only man (apparently) who knew any- 
thing about the whereabouts or the fortunes of 
Pascal Chadwick. He could still injure Rose. 
But he had been deceived, thwarted, and exposed. 
He had been sold by one of his choicest men. 
Decker had been “too many” for him. 

“ All’s fair in love and war,” said he, boastful- 
ly, to the president. 

“ And you were saved by us from the commis- 
sion of a crime,” said the president, thoughtfully. 
“Had it not been that I wish to save my niece 
from scandal, I should have preferred to allow 
you to hang yourself. ” 

“The rope ain’t woven yet that is to hang Ha- 
thorne Mack.” 

“TI don’t know that, Mr. Mack,” said Decker, 
just entering. ‘ Did you ever see that?” and he 
held out a little silver arrow. 

Hathorne Mack looked confused. ‘Has she 
turned too? Have you got hold of her ?” said he. 

“Yes,” said the detective, “we have got hold 
of her.” 

“ Well, do your worst, then; others will suffer 
more than I shall.” 

“ Whom did he mean by ‘ her’ ?” asked the pre 
sident as they descended to their carriage. 
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“T haven’t the least idea—yet,” said the de- 
tective, laughing; “ but I shall know. There are 
a great many ‘ hers’ in the world. I know a good 
many of them,” 

“We ought to keep track of this man,” said 
the president. 

“Track of him!” said Decker, laughing scorn- 
fully. “Track of him! I should think so. From 
this day, this hour, he will be shadowed, Yes, he 
will neither lie down, get up, go out, speak to 
man or woman, without my knowing it.” 

The president almost shuddered. “ You make 
one feel uncomfortable, Mr. Decker. Have you 
such power ?” 

“A good deal of power. Mr. President, by- 
the-way, I shall want to call on Miss Chadwick. 
Can I?” 

“Of course you can,” said the president, 

(To BE CONTINUED.) 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


WORTH’S NEW REDINGOTES. 


NOVELTY for summer dresses is the re- 

dingote introduced by Worth. This is simi- 
lar to the great-coats of wool or velvet worn dur- 
ing the winter, but it is now seen for the first 
time in summer grenadines, and also in evening 
dresses. It is a perfectly straight over-dress like 
the old-fashioned pelisse, open below the vest, and 
with wide side forms that broaden as they length- 
en, but without being draped on the hips. It is 
liked for grenadine costumes, especially for black 
grenadine made up over satin of contrasting col- 
or. For instance, black armure grenadine on 
which are satin spots three inches in diameter, 
or else a brocaded pear of natural size, is made 
up smoothly throughout over sunflower yellow 
satin, which really forms the lining of the redin- 
gote. The grenadine is cut away in front to 
leave a vest of the yellow satin, which is cut off 
square, and has a full frill of thread lace down 
the middle and around the neck, while the whole 
is outlined with a solid jet passementerie. The 
petticoat of black satin with a single pleating at 
the foot has a lengthwise pleating of yellow sat- 
in down the middle of the front, which is nearly 
hidden by jet beading and bows of moiré ribbon. 
This simple and elegant design is a protest 
against the bunched-up panier draperies now so 
generally worn, and serves to give variety to the 
wardrobe, Colored grenadines are again fash- 
ionable, and are imported in armure designs, 
with lines or large dots of contrasting color; thus 
sapphire blue armure grenadine has pencilled 
lines of red satin, and will be made up over red, 
while green grenadine of olive tints aad dark cy- 
press shades has lozenge-shaped écru figures 
upon it, and will be lined throughout with écru, 
and trimmed, as it is now the caprice for trim- 
ming green, with black lace frills, 


GRENADINE DRESSES, 


Two kinds of grenadine are combined 1m styl- 
ish black dresses, and the newest trimming for 
these is French lace in thread patterns, though 
the Spanish lace is used when the grenadine is 
brocaded in Spanish lace designs to represent de- 
tached roses, great peomes, fruit, leaves, ete. 
Another trimming for grenadines is seal-skin 
fringe of chenille in very much smaller and finer 
sleek strands than that used during the winter, 
but massed together to resemble a ruche. Satin- 
striped armure grenadine is much used in com- 
bination grenadine dresses for pleatings edged 
with French lace to form flounces, and also on 
the apron front of deep round over-skirts. The 
stripes in these pleatings run around, not down 
the pleats, and lengthwise stripes are used to 
form three or four soft puffs that cover the lower 
skirt as far as the flounces at the foot ; the basque 
and deep apron over-skirt are of brocaded grena- 
dine, and the striped pleating trims this apron. 
Plain sewing-silk grenadine combines handsome- 
ly with the Spanish lace grenadines, the plain 
fabric being used for the basque, while the skirt 
has its satin Surah foundation veiled with peony 
grenadine, with all its lower edges hidden, the 
sides caught up in fan-pleatings, the top of the 
back very bouffant, and the lower part left open, 
and trimmed up each side with Spanish lace 
frills. A box-pleating of satin covers the foot, 
and a lace flounce coming out from beneath the 
turned-up edges of the grenadine falls on the 
satin, Another fancy is what seems to be a 
princesse dress of black armure grenadine with a 
panier sash and long back drapery of striped 
grenadine, This sash is sewed around the lower 
part of a closely fitted cuirass or Jersey waist, 
and forms two great loops of a bow in the back, 
which fall over striped drapery that is attached 
to the back widths of a pleated armure grena- 
dine skirt. Bias bands of satin three inches 
wide, or straight bands of stripes, or else smooth 
rows of lace or embroidery put on the skirt be 
fore it is pleated, are the most effective trimmings 
for pleated skirts of plain grenadine. 


WHITE DRESSES, 


White dresses for watering-place toilettes are 
made of white gauzes, barége, grenadines, and 
Spanish lace in the piece, in the designs just de- 
scribed for black grenadines. Embroidered nuns’ 
veiling and the new brocaded China crapes are 
also used for these dresses, which, though made 
short, are the most elaborate dresses for the most 
ceremonious entertainments. For the simpler 
white toilettes that young graduates wear at Com- 
mencements, and for day use at the summer re- 
sorts, plain sheer nuns’ veiling and the softest mull 
with embroidered trimmings will be used. There 
is nothing prettier for the youthful girl graduate 
than the mull dresses with many polka-dotted 
and scalloped flounces that can be bought ready- 
made for $20 to $25. The round full waist of 
such a dress needs only a broad sash of white 
faille or of moiré to complete it, the skirt has 
jong upper drapery on the back, and the dotted 





ruffles cover the front and sides, The plain 
white nuns’ veiling is more often made with a 
Jersey waist, paniers, and pleated skirt enriched 
with a little embroidery done on the material, 
and sometimes with velvet ribbon bows of dark 
color. The polonaise, formed by paniers sewed 
on the edge of a Jersey basque, is found on many 
of the newest white lawn suits at the furnishing 
houses, with flounces of embroidery on the lower 
skirt; two colors of satin ribbon form the bows 
on these dresses, such as porcelain blue laid over 
lemon yellow, or dark cardinal over pale pink. 


FLANNEL DRESSES, 


White, cadet blue, olive, and black are the de- 
sirable colors for sheer flannel dresses that will 
be worn all summer at the sea-side and mount- 
ains. The white flannel dresses are only suitable 
for morning wear, but those of colors will be 
used for travelling. The princesse effect, with 
panier sash and pleated skirt, prevails for young 
ladies’ creamy white flannel dresses, and to these 
are sometimes added Byron collars, square cuffs 
aud pockets, of velvet, but as these dresses must 
be cleansed often, the Hercules braid in many 
rows on the skirt, with frogs on the cuirass waist, 
will be a better trimming. A snugly fitted hunt- 
ing jacket well belted in, braid to match in color, 
and a skirt like that just described, is the design 
for black and colored dresses of flannel, 


NEWLY IMPORTED FANCIES, 


One of the new caprices among imported dress- 
es is the use of velvet on cotton dresses; for in- 
stance, the turned-over collar, cuffs, belt, and bows 
on a dark blue percale dress are of velvet of the 
same color. The quaintest little buttons of 
Dresden china are used for fastening such dress- 
es, The ficelle or twine lace is used alike on cot- 
ton dresses and on the richest costumes of the 
season. New cloths for walking dresses are mot- 
tled. Instead of plain blue or wine-colored cloth, 
each of these colors has dashes of black upon it, 
and the costume is made up in Mousquetaire 
style, with a collar and vest of white cloth, and 
will be worn with long white castor gloves drawn 
up outside the sleeves. For elegant black polo- 
naises, cashmeres are imported wrought all over 
with jet polka dots, or in wheel designs with satin 
for a background as if inlaid in the figure. An- 
other novelty is Surah that is embroidered in the 
fine Chinese work that is alike on both sides; yet 
the Surah differs, being a plain color on one side 
and changeable on the other. Black nuns’ veil- 
ing is also brocaded like the new China crapes, to 
be used for over-dresses with a skirt of faille or 
satin, New foulard dresses have quaint artistic 
designs of old-fashioned garden flowers—ragged- 
sailors, sweet-brier, or daffodils—in natural col- 
ors on pale gray or écru grounds; these are 
made up in combination with plain satin Surahs, 
Dresses of the flimsy satin Surahs have the flounces 
of the same lined throughout with sheer white 
muslin, to make them less flimsy. The favorite 
China silk is used for shirred basques and panier 
drapery with skirts that are covered with flounces 
of Spanish lace. 


WINDOW-CURTAINS, 


At the spring season of house-cleaning, corre- 
spondents are asking for hints about window- 
curtains, shades, etc. At present several dra- 
peries are used at the window, but fortunately 
these are more often of inexpensive muslins than 
of costly laces. During the winter the deep win- 
dows of city houses have as many as three pairs 
of curtains and a pair of shades; thus, there are 
sash curtains of muslin next the sash, fastened 
back with ribbon bands in diamond shape; next 
there is the shade of glazed linen; then come 
full curtains of muslin, grenadine, or lace, left to 
hang 1n flowing folds, or else tied back with rib- 
bons; and finally, inside the room, are heavy dra- 
peries of rich damask, satin, or raw silk, With 
the advent of spring the stuff curtains are re- 
moved, and only the two pairs of muslin or lace 
curtains and the shades remain, 

Tamboured embroidery on muslia or on net is 
the novelty for summer curtains. For simple 
sash curtains the sprigged or dotted patterns, or 
those with large rings or daisies wrought in them, 
are used without borders; while for the flowing 
curtains there is a vine or striped border and 
sealloped edges down the inner sides and across 
the bottom. The square-meshed canvas or gren- 
adine curtains are seen in many of the band 
somest residences for both curtains—those fixed 
in shape next the sash, and for the flowing cur- 
tain behind it. The trimming for these is inser- 
tion and lace; either Cluny or the antique lace is 
preferred, and sometimes the showy Russian lace 
isused, The scrim curtains have very much the 
same effect as grenadine curtains, and are much 
less expensive. Colored embroidery in artistic 
designs has been added to these white curtains, 
forming sometimes a dado, or else a border on 
two sides, and occasionally there are small figures 
wrought all over the curtain, For those who like 
more color, the Madras muslins are commended, 
with their gold, olive, or robin’s-egg blue grounds, 
strewn with flowers of gay colors; these come in 
beautifully blended colors that give almost the 
effect of stained glass. Momie-cloth made of cot- 
ton has taken the place of cretonne for cottage 
parlors and chambers because it is found to be 
more durable. This is most used in very dark 
colors, or else in the quaint, rich designs of the 
Madras muslin, 

For country houses in midsummer the sash 
curtains and shades are sufficient drapery with- 
out flowing curtains, except in drawing-rooms, 
The sash curtains are gathered quite full at the 
top, placed directly agaist the window, drawn 
closely back to the sides at a point about two- 
thirds down the length of the sash, and are then 
brought together at the foot; they are most oft- 
en simply hemmed without any trimming, and 
the ribbons with which they are tied may be 
white or colored to match the room, or else gimp 





bands may be used. The shades may be white 
holland with an edge of antique lace, or of knot- 
ted fringe, but the newest shades are cream or 
écru linen, or even the darker gray linen, with 
slight embroidery in a design representing open- 
worked wheels, stars, or flowers done in a darker 
shade. There are also some artistic embroideries 
in colors done by hand, so that the flower and its 
fine coloring are alike on both sides of the shade ; 
these are $5 a window. The red holland shades 
trimmed with Venetian lace used during the win- 
ter to give a warm rosy glow inside the room are 
removed at this season, and in their stead dark 
green shades are used to give cool darkness, and 
protect the rich furniture and carpets from too 
much sunlight. 

Cornices and lambrequins are abandoned 
Poles of wood or of gilt with rings to which the 
curtains are attached are used for curtains of all 
kinds, whether thin or thick, muslin or lace, cot- 
ton or damask. The rings are sewed directly to 
the hem at the top of the curtain, or else they 
are attached by little clamps that have been made 
for this purpose. In the place of lambrequins 
there are sometimes valances, or the Queen Anne 
cap, made of a straight width of plush, felt, or 
other stuff, simply edged with gimp or fringe, 
placed smoothly across the top of the window, 
and from beneath this fall the muslin or lace 
curtains, 

For vestibule doors the first choice is stained 
glass in the new coloring and beautiful designs 
that are now done in perfection in this country. 
The Madras muslins are in favor for vestibule 
curtains because they give a rich glow of color 
to the hall. In most cases the fabric used for 
the sash curtains of windows is repeated in the 
door glass, for it is a rule that all the windows in 
front of the houses should have the same kind of 
shades and sash curtains also, while the inner 
curtains may differ in each room. There are 
new striped linen shades for darkening the hall, 
these are in the colors of awning stripes, and 
have a cool effect, and are also used for windows. 
Printed holland shades in cambric designs of 
blue or rose on a white ground are pretty for 
country houses, but those of unbleached linen 
embroidered with self. colors are best liked for 
the city. White canvas bands wrought in gay 
colors are new for fastening back white curtains, 
though ribbons are most used for this purpose. 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer ; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. ; 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co., and 
STern BRoruers. 








PERSONAL, 


Tue son of Mrs. Ross, who made the first Unit- 
ed States flag, as adopted by the committee of 
the Continental Congress, CHARLES Ross, is in a 
poor-house in San Francisco. 

—The Postmaster-General of Canada, Hon. 
JouN O’ CONNER, was born in Boston. 

—When in Naples, Mr. Lon@re.iow insisted 
upon spending the night alone on Vesuvius, in 
order ** to gather poetic impressions,”’ and bure- 
ly escaped being marched off to the police sta- 
tion next morning by two gens-d’armes, who 
usked for his passport, but took two lire instead. 

—There are five heads carved in relief on the 
front of Mr. TiILpEN’s new house, inscribed 
SHAKSPEARE and MILTON, FRANKLIN, GOETHE, 
aud DANTE. 

—The oldest man in Hillsborough, Maine, Mr. 
WILuIAM B. GOULD, aged ninety-two, has voted 
at seventy-one annual elections in that town. 

—The cottage at Long Branch which has been 
engaged for President ARTHUR has forty rooms. 

—James Beck, WILLIAM J. SEWALL, JOHN P 
Jones, JAMES G Fain, and CHARLES W. JONEs, 
of the United States Senate, are all citizens by 
ado; tion merely. 

—*‘* The blonde type,” says BRonson ALcorT, 
“is very near the divine likeness.’”” And some 
one else remarks that very few newspapers use 
the blonde type. 

—The author of ‘Kathleen Mavourneen,”’ 
Professor F NicHoiis Croucn, who is old and 
in want, is to have a fund started for him in 
Portland, Maine, If every one who had ever 
sang his ballud, or had ever derived pleasure 
from hearing it, contributed a dime, he would 
be a rich man. 

—General BUTLER has a good word spoken for 
him by Mrs. Mary Livermore. Eleven cases 
which she has brought to his notice of oppressed 
women he has assisted, aud refused fees for his 
services, 

—The “Golden Legend’”’ was written by Mr. 
LONGFELLOW in four weeks, but six months 
were spent in correcting 1, 

—A short time ago PavuLt Mrnor, who had 
served in all the campaigns of NaPoueon I., and 
who came to America after the Emperor’s death 
at St. Helena, died in Auburn, New York, at the 
age of ninety-eight. 

—Pavu. Boyton is spoken of as belonging to 
the floating population. 

—The sword carried by Lieutenant ZeBeDIAR 
SaBIn, grandfather of Dr. H. L. Sain, on the 
expedition with ARNOLD up the Kennebec and 
at the siege of Quebec, has lately beeu found by 
Professor Perry in the possession of Jesse 
Pratt, of Williamstown, Massachusetts. 

—The French painter on glass, M. EvaENe 
Stanistas Ovuvenot, is in New York for the 
purpose of placing Mr. VANDERBILT'S series of 
windows in his new house, the principal one of 
which represents the meeting of Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. on the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
copied from portraits. Three of M. OupINoT’s 
windows illumine Trinity Church, Boston. 

—Joun G; Saxe, has made more money in 
cattle in one year than he has made in poetry in 
twenty, says his brother Perer. 

—The first gun which DanteL Boons carried 
into Kentucky, together with his shot-pouch 
and horn, are in the Museum of the Polytechnic 
Society of Louisville, Kentucky. 

—At a recent reception by the President, Mrs. 
General BEALE wore a heavy necklace and brace- 
lets which were heirlooms to the Princesses of 
Bulgaria at one time, having been bought by a 
Russian connection of Mrs. BgaLe’s, when the 
owners had lost their wealth. 

—Ipa GREELEY (Mrs. NicHoLas Samir) would 
have been considered a beauty if Ler sister Ga- 





BRIELLE had not been so much more beautiful. 
She had a fine clear skin, delicate features, silky 
brown hair, great wistful dark brown eyes, and 
an exceedingly sweet manner. She had great 
loveliness of disposition, and an uncommon in- 
telligence. 

—It is said that Admiral Nicnots is a hand- 
some man, to whom white hairs seem to have 
come far too soon, 

—‘* Evangeline’? and “The Princess” were 
both published the same year. 

—JOr JEFFERSON and Attorney-General BREWw- 
STER are intimate friends, 

—The wedding dress of Miss Lamson, just 
married to Mr. Victor DkuMMonD, of the British 
Legation, was of white satin, the front flounced 
in pointe duchesse, with veil and sleeves of the 
same lace, and diamond ornaments. 

—The mother of Epmonp Axnout, who had a 
struggle to educate her son, and was rewarded 
by his unfailing tenderness, has just died. 

—Mr. SPURGEON, who is a great lover of the 
feathered race, invites the birds to his lawns by 
showers of crumbs. 

—The Baroness BuRDETT-CourTts has just giv- 
en the thirsty public a new drinking fountain, to 
be placed in front of the School of St. Stephen's, 
founded and endowed by her twenty-three years 
ago, and she has also been laying the foundation- 
stoue for a new town-hall in Westminster, 

—Mr. Dante Rossetti had an Italian com- 
plexion, a Shakspearean type of physiognomy, a 
John Bull downrightuess of address, and a voice 
of great richness. 

—The children of the Princess of Wales and 
the baby of the Duchess of Connaught received 
large wax dolls dressed in real Welsh costumes 
on St. David’s Day—the day of the patron saint 
of Wales—from loyal residents. 

—At the recent marriage of the Princess Ma- 
RIA Of Shoa, of the most ancient royal house in 
existence, to the Crown Prince of Abyssinia, she 
wore a golden diadem set with rubies, tradition- 
ally believed to have been the property of SoLo- 
MON, the bride claiming direct descent from the 
Queen of Sheba. 

—The Earl of Fife, a handsome and agreeable 
young man, is, it is said, thinking of a union 
with the Princess Beatrice. 

—* The Father of the Orphans,’’ FerpInanD 
Rerpt, who, having no children of his own, be- 
came the legal guardian of a thousand and more 
fatherless children in Vienna, has recently gone 
to his reward. 

—The Hungarian giant DrasaL and the Rus- 
sian giantess MARIA, each eight feet tall, will be 
married in Berlin soon—a case, it will be, of link- 
ed sweetness long drawn out. 

—COoRoT was more than sixty when he sold his 
first picture, but having a yearly income of three 
thousand dollars, he contrived to live. 

—The Duca @ Alba, the posthumous opera of 
Donizetti, was brought out at Rome lately, 
where rank, wealth, art, science, and Queen MAk- 
GHERITA were present, and in some parts the 
audience shouted their approval. 

—RosBertT BROWNING, Jun., is going through 
a course of anatomy in Paris, although bis pic- 
tures have already been hung on the line at the 
Royal Academy for some years. He is as dili- 
gent a worker as his father. 

—The Princess StepHante, wife of Prince Ru- 
Dour of Austria, is to receive the Golden Rose 
which the Pope yearly blesses on the fourth 
Sunday in Lent, and afterward sends to some 
one of the Catholic princesses as a token of ex- 
treme favor, 

—It is rumored that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, Dr, Tart, is to retire from his see, and 
be made a peer. 

—Count Bere a few months ago was intrust- 
ed with the hand and heart ofa foreign prince to 
offer to the Princess MESHTCHERSKA, sister of 
the DoLGoROUKI, which she refused, and, re-en- 
acting the old MriLes STanpisH and Joun AL- 
DEN business, the count is now about to marry 
her himself. 

—The Bishop of Rochester, England, lately 
administered the rite of confirmation in Chat- 
ham Prison to sixty convicts. 

—A descendant of Epwarp I. of England, 
through the BULKELEY and TaLBor families, 
Mr. Love Jones Pakry, has been elected re- 
cently to the House of Commons from Carnar- 
von Burroughs. 

—M. Pau. Devarr and M. Coquetin are to 
dramatize Daupet’s Kings in Exile for the Co- 
médie Frangaise. 

—The idea of writing George Eliot’s biography 
has been given up by her husband, Mr. Cross. 

—An elaborately wrought cuirass, thought to 
be as old as the sixth century before Christ, with 
seven subjects engraved upon it, has been un- 
earthed by Mr, STituMAN in an old shop in 
Zante, where it had been sold as old metal, and 
is awakening the greatest interest in Athens. 

—Byron’s last surviving school-fellow, Rev. 
Spencer DkuMMOND, died the other day at 
ninety-two. 

—A heavy gold bracelet in the shape of a 
snake, with a large sapphire set in the head, 
costing two thousand dollars, is to be the wed- 
ding present of HELENE of Waldeck from the cor- 
poration and people of Windsor. 

—It is now said that Mr. VANDERBILT is to 
erect a two-hundred-thousand-dollar mausoleum 
on Staten Island. 

—Secretary FRELINGHUYSEN gaye, the other 
day, an afternoon party for sixty children, to 
meet Miss NELLIB ARTHUR. 

—Mr. Epwin Booru says that his subscription 
of a thousand dollars to the actors’ fund is only 
an earnest of his intentions in the future. 

—Mr. George R. GranaM, the founder, nearly 
a half-century since, of Graham's Magazine, and 
noted for his liberality to our earlier authors, is 
lying ill of nervous prostration, in his seventieth 
year, at a Newark hospital. 

—When TENNYSON once went to Cornwall, he 
was in such a hurry to see the sea that he went 
stumbling over the rocks in the dark, and burt 
himself so that he had to be attended for six 
weeks by a surgeon, who introduced him to all 
the common people about. They already knew 
of him, and one miner hid behind a wall to see 
him unobserved. He is a grand specimen of a 
man, with long wavy hair on a massive head, 
finely cut mouth half concealed by a beard, wide- 
open gray eyes well shaded by a noble brow. 

—It is a gratifying proof of modern tolerance 
that when the Church of the Incarnation, of New 
York, was burned, the Jewish Temple Emanuel, 
in common with Christian churches, offered its 
hospitality to the homeless congregation, which 
was accepted, and Easter services were held, for 
the first time on record, in a Hebrew synagogue. 
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Diaper Designs for Slippers, Cushions, etc. 
Cross Stitch.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Turse diaper patterns for slippers, cushions, and oth- 
er articles are worked on canvas in cross stitch with 
Berlin zephyr wool of the colors given in the description 
of symbols. 


Cushion.—Turkish Embroidery. 

Tus oblong cushion is faced with gold-colored satin, 
that for the top being decorated with Turkish embroid- 
ery. The work is executed with embroidery silk in an 
arabesque design; the central figure is in peony red, 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms for marking linen are worked on 
the ground in satin and overcast stitch with white em- 


broidery cotton. 
Watch Stand. 

Tue outside of this stand is faced with ruby plush, 
that on the side being embroidered with silk of the 
same shade and with gold thread. The inside, which 
holds the chain and other jewelry, is satin-lined. The 
slanting top is fitted up with a hook by which the 
watch is suspended, and a satin hollow in which the 

























Scrap Basket. Wartcn Sranp; 
the leaf in each corner in réséda, and the rest 
of the design in olive brown in three shades, 
The stems and veins, as well as all the edges 
of the design figures, are defined with fine gold 
cord, which is sewed down with yellow silk. 
The stitch used is that illustrated for the Ja- 
nina embroidery on page 708, Bazar No. 45, 
Vol. XIII. It is always worked across and 


ease rests, and which is framed in steel and 
surrounded by a burnished steel horseshoe. 


Scrap Basket. 
Tuts little catch-all is for the work-table, 
where it is designed to hold the scraps and 
cuttings of thread and material, and other 


odds and ends. It is stained brown, and 





Fig. 2.—MonoGraM.—Satin AND 
Fig. 1.—Monocram,—Satin Overcast Srircn. 
Strircn. 
lined with dark brown satin. The 
outside is decorated with a crochet 
border in brown tinselled silk, trim- 
med with small red silk pompons. 
Crochet for the border a chain stitch 


back over the. full surface of a 
figure; in a leaf, for instance, the 
stitch is short at the tip, where 
the work begins, lengthens grad- 
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DirectorrE REeDINGorTE. f 
4 Bacx.—[ For Front, see :# 
EL Fig. 1, on Page 301.] 
,4,Ccr Parrery, No. 3235; 
Price 25 Cents. 


4 CaSHMERF AND HaitreNNE 
: Moirt Dress.—Bacx. 

=) [For Front, see Fig. 2, 
<a) on Page 301.] 





foundation long 
enough to reach 
around the top, and 
work on it as fol- 
lows: Ist round.— 
Alternately 3 chain 
stitch and 1 single 
crochet on the fol- 
lowing third foun- 
dation stitch. 2d 


ually as it reach- 
es the wide part, 
and shortens 
again as it 
approaches the 
stem. The di- 
rection of the 
stitches in the 
various parts of 


the design is — round. — Alternate- 
shown clearly in Fig. 1.—Dvcnesse Towetre Taste.—[See Fig. 2. | ly 1 single crochet 
the illustration. around the middle 


Owing to the nature of the stitch, the work, to be even and | one of the next 3 chain stitch in the last round and 3 chain 
unpuckered, should be done in a frame. The edges of the | stitch. 38d round.—+* 4 treble crochet, of which the 2d and 
cushion are covered with puffed peony red plush, which is | 3d are separated by 3 chain stitch, around the next 3 chain 
buttoned down at intervals with loops of gold-colored cord. | stitch in the last round, then 8 chain stitch; repeat from *. 










































































































































































































































































Gold-colored tassels are at the corners. The border is trimmed with large and small pompons. 
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THE QUEEN OF THE MAY. 


(American version, with humble apologies to Mr. 
Tennyson.) 


By KATE HILLARD. 


Ir you're waking, call me early, call me early, 
mother dear; 

To-morrow’ll be the maddest time of all the mad 

new year— 

of all the mad new year, mother, the wildest, 
maddest day, 

For we're all to move on the First, mother, to 
move on the First of May! 


There’s many an awful muss, mother, but none so 
bad as ours, 

For there's you and father and children six, and 
dog and bird and flowers 

Not to mention the cat, and the kittens that were 
born but yesterday, 

And they’ve all to go ha the First, mother, to go 
on the First of } 


I shall sleep so sound omg mother, although 
it’s on the floor, 

That I’m very sure I shall never wake when the 
truckmen come to the door, 

And they might carry me and the bed and Jenny 
and Bob away, 

If I wasn’t waked up in time, mother, to move on 
the First of May! 


As I just came down the street, mother, whom 
think you did I see 

But Robin, getting a five-cent shine, and looking 
out for me; 

He thought how nice I looked, mother, in my good 
clothes yesterday 

But there’s no more "Sveuing up, mother, till after 
the First of May. 


For my good clothes all are packed away, and so 
is my best back hair; 

And my patent frizzes are in some box, but I’m 
sure I don’t know where ; 

So I couldn't speak to Robin, but I turned and 
ran away, 

For even a pretty woman’s a guy on the eve of 
the First of May. 


And I couldn't ask him in to tea, to sit on a round- 
topped trunk, 

When I knew that all the cake was gone, and the 
last of the tea was drunk, 

And there isn’t a single chair in the house, and 
the sofa’s sent away, 

For we're all to move on the First, mother, to 
move on the First of May. 


The crockery barrel has been stove in, and the 
white meal bag “ bust” out, 

And old hoop-skirts and empty jars and papers 
lie all about, 

And as for old straw hats and shoes, there’s a 
dozen of each, I should say— 

But we're all to move on the First, mother, to 
move on the First of May. 


The parlor mirror has got a crack, and the Venus 
has lost her nose, 

And Jenny has let a flat-iron fall on Susy’s dear 
little toes, 

And Bob has a cut, and Johnny a burn, and Tommy 
has run away- 

But we're all to move on the First, mother, to 
move on the First of May. 


And Bridget shall go with me early to-morrow 
morn 

To get the other house to rights, though I must 
say it’s forlorn 

To be moving in where the steps aren't done, nor 
the masons gone away— 

But we've got to move on the First, mother, be- 
cause it’s the First of May. 


They're still at work on the big front door, and 
the whole plese smells of paint, 

And the way the plumbers are dawdling round is 
enough to vex a saint 

And the gas isn’t in, or the ‘kitchen range, and the 
keys are all astray— 

But we've got to move on the First, mother, to 
move on the First of May! 


And the baby’s got the measles, and I don't think 
Jimmy's well, 

And what we're going to do if it rains, no mortal 
power can tell! 

T've tied the umbrellas up with the tongs, and 
they’ve all been packed away— 

You never can find a thing you want on the eve 


of the First of May. 
And Mrs. soe will be coming in just as we are 


nell eran me will Bet all mixed up, I haven't 
an atom of doubt 

As brother Bob would put it, there'll be “the 
devil to pay,” 

But whether you're ready or not, you know, you 
must move on the First of May. 


So you must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother 
To- morrow ll yo ae wildest time of all the wild 


To-morrow'll b be, of all the year, the hardest kind 
of a day, 
For sick or well, and weather or no, we move on 


the First of May. 





MAMMY ISABEL THE “ WITCH- 
"OMAN.” 


AMMY ISABEL was a celebrated character 
in our neighborhood, her renown arising 
from the possession of several accomplishments, 
the chief of which was the power of “ trickin’,” 
or “eunjerin’.”» The popular pronunciation of 
her seemingly pretty name may %e best learned 
by reading the opening lines of a poem address- 
ed to her, “ when she was young and charming,” 
by a sable admirer of unusual erudition: 


«Qpy, \nbly Varadle, 


You makes me so mizzable! 
I neber is happy ‘cep’ when you is vizzable.” 


She was what is ealled'a “Gullah tigger”, that 
is, she was born in Africa, and was brought to 
this country when a child. She always maintain- 
ed that she was the daughter of a king, and had 
been kidnapped by mistake, nobody ever having 
had the cruelty to suggest to her that perhaps 
her papa had possessed a superfluity of offspring, 
and had been charmed to part with a score or so 
on favorable terms, In proof of her royal birth 
she was fond of exhibiting a pair of broad bone 
bracelets, which fitting loosely about her wrists, 
would not pass over her hands, and also a neck- 
lace of “ teeth,” which always encircled her regal 
throat. About these teeth she made various state- 
menits—at one time that they had been extract- 
ed from the jaws of warriors slain in battle by her 
valorous sire; again, from a tiger which had fall- 
en a victim to the same mighty hand. They were 
shapeless bits of some hard substance, not much 
like the grinders of man or beast, but they were 














held in the utmost reverence by all the negroes, 
one of whom confided to me the popular belief 
on the subject: 

“ Does you tink dem dar teef of Mammy Izza- 
ble’s is teef? Naw, sah, dem ain’t no teef— 
couldn’t nobody chaw nuffin wid dem pinted tings. 
I'll tell you what dey is”—and here his voice sank 
mysteriously as if half afraid to utter his thoughts 

—“<dey is de debil’s toe-nails. Ain’t you neber 
heerd dat song *bout 

* Did you eber, eher, eber see de dehil, debil, debil 

A-scratchin’ up de grabble wid his long toe-nails ?” 
Arter, while dey gits so long he’s ’bleeged ter cut 
‘em off, an’ den he gib ’em ter Mammy Izzable 
fer ter trick wid. Golly! hope she won’t neber 
git wrarthy ’ginst me!” and he cowered at the 
very thought. 

Mammy Isabel’s personal appearance was very 
striking. Although of a great age, she still car- 
ried herself perfectly erect, and her small trim 
figure was always clothed in a seanty black wool- 
len dress, short enough to expose another token 
of her royal blood—tiny feet of beautiful shape. 
Upon her head was a huge red turban, disclosing 
at each temple a tuft of snowy wool. Her skin 
was intensely black, and a pair of heavy white 
overhanging eyebrows gave a singularly uncanny 
expression to her small brilliant eyes; and the 
big silver rings which dangled from her ears put 
the finishing “touch to an appearance as weird 
and striking as any “ witch-’oman” could have 
desired. 

Woe be to the unlucky individual who offend- 
ed this embodiment of magic and the black-art, 
or for whose discomfiture anybody would pay her 
a good fee! His children would begin to pine 
away, his “ craps” would fail, his hogs grow lean, 
his fences tumble down, and he himself be sub- 
jected to aches and pains innumerable, and per- 
haps even death itself, anless tne “ cunjer’” was 
removed by a timely bonus to the dreaded “ witch- 
’oman.” This being the general belief, there is 
small wonder that Mammy {sabel, whose rule for 
money-making certainly worked both ways, should 
gradually have become the Croesus as well as the 
oracle of the neighborhood. She was also much 
esteemed for her skill in“ doctorin’,” and was as 
careful to keep secret the ingredients of her “ager 
pills,” “ rumatiz ile,” and “ mizry powders” as any 
quack physician alive. She was sedulous in pre- 
serving an air of profound mystery in all her say- 
ings and doings, was blessed with a fine command 
of language, a hot temper, and a voice which, when 
raised, resembled that of a screech-owl. It was 
impossible to appeal to her on moral grounds, as 
she did not trouble herself with questions of right 
and wrong, insisting that it was quite immaterial 
to her “whar I’s gwine when I’s done ceasted, 
*caze I always did ’spise milk an’ honey, an’ I 
neber cud git warm nuff nohow ’thout settin’ 
right up in de fire.” 

Such was the old woman, object of untold fear 
and respect, to whom Isham Coombs, the hero of 
my tale—for there is a brief yet affecting love 
story involved—having screwed up his courage, 
plucked up his wits, and adorned his person, pre- 
sented himself in order to request the hand of her 
granddaughter, who resided with her, the beau- 
teous Salindy Ann. Salindy Ann had smiled upon 
him, but so had she upon several other youths, and 
it was generally understood that whoever was bold 
enough to gain the consent of Mammy Isabel, 
would not find his Dulcinea at all unwilling. 
Mammy Isabel was a well-known foe to matri- 
mony, and she was a judge, having been married 
three times. So the proposed interview held no 
charms for Isham, who did not even know that 
consoling line, ‘ None but the brave deserve the 
fair.” 

Our hero was a small dapper youth, very bow- 
legged, and with an expression which ran very 
much to smiles, especially when he was excited 
or apprehensive. He attired himself in his “ Sun- 
day close,” crowned the effect by a huge white 
standing collar, took a cane, the care of which 
would at any rate present occupation for his 
trembling hands, and set forth to learn his fate. 
He whistled and sang as he went along, but in- 
stead of keeping up his spirits, he felt them grow 
lower and lower, He reached the gate, and 
would fain have turned and fled, but he thought 
of Salindy Ann, and entered. “Sher,” he said 
to himself, bravely, as he proceeded along the 
path, “I ain’t skeer’d o’ trickin’. ’Tain’t nothin’ 
nohow, Mas’ Will he sesso—” 

Marnmny faabel was sitting just outside the cab- 
in door, her eyes and attention apparently fixed 
on her knitting. Salindy Ann was nowhere in 
sight. Isham approached as near as he dared, 
then— 

“G-g-good-ebenin’, Mammy Izzable,” he said, 
pulling off his hat, gripping it tightly in one 
hand and the cane in the other, and visibly 
trembling. Excessive perspiration had lowered 
one end of his collar, the other stood fiercely 
erect. Mammy Isabel raised her eyes, let them 
wander around, above, beyond her visitor, and 
finally drop upon him as though it was by the 
merest accident she had discovered any object so 
insignificant, 

“Oh! good -ebenin’, 
stiffly. 

Isham by this time earnestly desired to sit 
down ; so espying a three-legged stool, he hastily 
deposited himself upon it, 

“Take a seat, Is’am, take a seat,” said Mammy, 
with emphasis; whereupon poor Isham felt in- 
clined to bounce up again, Then followed a 
grim silence. Mammy knitted, and Isham wrig- 
gled. At length, in desperation, the latter spoke. 

“T hope I sees you in good healt’, Mammy Iz- 
zable ?” he said, wishing to ingratiate himself. 

“T's berry well, Is’am,” replied Mammy Isabel, 
suavely ; “an’ how’s yourn, Is'am?_ Is you done 
got ober dat dar lickin’ yit ol’ Mas’ Peter Jones 
gin you Jas’ week when he cotch you in de water- 
million patch ?” 

Isham writhed, and his smile was something 
wonderful to behold. 


Is’am,” she answered, 








“He! he! Mammy Izzable,” he faltered, “la! 
dat warn’t nothin’. We was jes’ in fun, bofe of 
” 


‘“* Well, mebbe lickin’s ain’t nothin’ when you’s 
use to ’em,” was the withering reply. “ An’ I 
reck’n ’twas fer fun you went ter de million patch, 
but I bet ’twarn’t no fun time you come out.” 
Another squirm and a faint “he! he!” came from 
Isham, but he let the subject drop. 

“Whar’s Salindy Ann ?” was his next venture. 

“Whar she b’longs, an’ whar she’s gwine ter 
stay—a-doin’ of her work in dat dar kitchen. 
She don’t have no time to go a-visitin’ in de arter- 
noons.”” 

Isham felt that a few more of these trenchant 
remarks would annihilate his purpose, and make 
him take to his heels, so with the courage of de- 
spair he gasped out: 

“Mammy Izzable, I dun come—fer ter—fer 
ter—ax you—ter—ter—ter—lemme marry Sa- 
lindy Ann.” 

The last words came out with a rush, and 
Isham shut his eyes tight. He half expected the 
devil to appear and bear him off. But nothing 
touched him, and he ventured to peep. Mammy 
Izzable was regarding him grimly, her hands 
folded on her lap. Years before, she had been 
performing some domestic duty in a room where 
a gentleman was petitioning her “ ol’ massa” for 
the hand of his daughter, and she had treasured 
up what she had heard. 

“May I venter to require,” she asked, with 
great politeness, “how you depose to export Sa- 
lindy Ann wid de manners besootable to her per- 
dition ?” 

“ Marm !” was the bewildered reply. This was 
almost as bad as the devil. 

“Whar was you fotch up at, nigger, dat you 
can’t un’erstan’ de Englis’ langidge? How much 
wages does you git a mont’? Does you un’er- 
stan’ dat?” 

“ Yes’m, oh yes’m,” Isham hastened to reply. 
“T gits—well, I gits mo’ sometime’ ’an I does 
oders. Some mont’s I gits fi’ dollar.” 

“Humph! An’ what does yer git when yer 
don’ git fi’ dollar ?” 

“ Well,” said Isham, reluctantly, “ when I don’ 
git fi’ dollar, I don’ ginnally git nothin’.” 

“* Don’ git nothin’—don’ git nothin’ !” repeat- 
ed Mammy Isabel, with intense sarcasm. ‘ Dem’s 
mighty purty wages fer to come axin’ fer to mar- 
rya young lady’pon. Is’am Coombs, yo’ mudder 
were a low-down, po’-white nigger, an’ yo’ daddy 
were a no-count nigger preacher, but I didn’t 
tink bofe on ’em togedder cud ’a had sich a aw- 
ful fool nigger fer a son. Boy, ef you don’ call 
yerse’f a fool ejot, what does yer call yerse’f ?” 

This was too much even for the meekness of 
Isham, who replied with dignity, “I calls myse’f 
a gen’leman.” 

“Yer does, does yer? By what quallocations 
does you consult yerse’f to be a gen’leman ?” re- 
torted Mammy Isabel, again returning to her re- 
collections of the conversation of “ ol’ massa.” 

“Marm !” again proceeded from the distracted 
Isham. 

“What I was’in’ time on you fer? You don’ 
know nothin’, an’ you neber will. Jes’ answer 
me one ques’n: Whar is you an’ Salindy Ann 
gwine ter lib? Jes’ tell me dat.” 

Isham slowly shifted his stick to the hand that 
held the hat, and his unoccupied digits travelled 
to his head, where they burrowed perplexedly. 

“T t'ought—I t’ought—” he stammered atlength, 
with much hesitation, “ you mought—let—Salin- 
dy Ann an’ me—lib—wid—you.” 

Mammy Isabel rose to her feet as the last 
monosyllable struck her ear. She grasped the 
stick with which she walked—and which, having 
a head like a trident, was believed to be an in- 
strument of magic—and shook it at him violently. 

“ Me!” she screamed at the top of her shrill 
old voice—“ me!” Then, with a glance of with- 
ering scorn at Isham, she turned toward the cab- 
in door, ‘Salindy Ann,” she shouted, “ come 
"ere to me!” 

A moment later a saucy, trim-looking girl ap- 
peared in the doorway in answer to the peremp- 
tory summons. 

“Salindy Ann,” said Mammy Isabel, with grim 
emphasis, pointing with her stick at the trem- 
bling Isham, who had retreated a few steps, in 
ease a hasty flight should seem advisable, “ did 
yer tel) dat dar Is’am Coombs you wanted ter 
marry him?” 

Isham looked imploringly at Salindy Ann, who 
had said that very thing. Salindy Ann glanced 
at him, and then at the outstretched stick, with 
which she had an intimate and painful acquaint- 
ance, and her heart failed her. 

“No, Mammy,” she said, falteringly, “’clar to 
goodness I neber did.” 

“You hear dat, nigger, don’ you?” inquired 
Mammy Isabel, triumphantly, of the dejected Ish- 
am. “Youclar yourse’f off’n dese ere premusses, 
an’ don’ you leave no tracks ahin’ you, an’ ef 
you eber sets yo’ foot inside o’ my palin’s agin, 
you'll ‘pent de day, or de night eider. An’ you 
kin tell all de niggers what wants ter marry Sa- 
lindy Ann an’ come an’ lib wid me, dat we eats 
snakes an’ toads an’ lizards an’ pole-cats an’ 
buzzards, an’ de debil comes ter supper wid us 
ebery Satday night. Now clar out.” 

He clared. 

But Isham was much in love with Salindy Ann, 
and even forgave her base desertion of him in 
time of need. He was horribly afraid she might 
think him finally disposed of, and turn her atten- 
tion to some other suitor, and he racked his brain 
for a method of imparting to her his faithfulness. 
Not for worlds—even with Salindy Ann thrown in 
—would he have crossed “dem palin’s” in defi- 
ance of Mammy Isabel’s prohibition, but surely 
the road was free to all. Isham was a good ban- 
jo-player, and a leader in the church choir, so he 
concluded that he would serenade his lady-love. 
But unluckily for him he announced his inten- 
tion to several of his confréres, boasting in an 
unguarded moment that he “warn’t ’fraid o’ 











Mammy Izzable, don’ keer ef she is a witch-’oman.” 
One of Mammy Isabel’s cronies repeated this to 
her, and with a malicious chuckle she resolved to 
be ready for him, 

One moonlight night, about twelve o’clock, our 
hero wended his way to the cherished yet dread- 
ed spot, and there, just outside of the “ palin’s,” 
he poured forth his soul in melody. . He warbled 
of Dinah, 

“ Her eyes so bright, dey shines at night 
When de moon am gone away”; 
of Cindy, whose 
“ neck’s so long an’ stringy, 
I feared she'll neber die”; 
of Nellie, who 
“was a lad 


My dark Virginia bride”; 

of Susannah the forsaken, and Lucy the betray- 
ed, feeling more and more courageous as the end 
of each song found him still unmolested, At last 
“snap!” went a string, and he looked round for 
a convenient place to sit down and mend it. 
Close to the fence was a section of a big pine log, 
and upon that he ensconced himself. He tink- 
ered the string, he tuned a little, and sang a great 
deal more, enjoying himself famously, and feel- 
ing uncommonly brave. At length the moon dis- 
appeared under a cloud, the night grew chilly, and 
Isham concluded to leave, with the pleasing con- 
sciousness that Salindy Ann must have appre- 
ciated his devotion. 

He prepared to arise, but his hair was the only 
portion of him that rose. He could not move 
from his seat. He wriggled and twisted, he pull- 
ed and tugged, his eyes nearly popping out of his 
head, and his teeth chattering with fear; iron 
chains could not have bound him faster, 

‘‘Lord have marcy ’pon me!” he ejaculated 
presently, dropping his banjo and clasping his 
hands. “De ole ’oman done trick me sho ’nuff 
dis time. O Lordy! O Lordy!” He dared not call 
out, for fear of worse consequences; he could 
not get up; he had not a spark of courage to be 
kept up by whistling or singing. The clouds 
grew thicker, the night darker, the wind colder. 
Every now and then the captive made an abor- 
tive attempt to escape, or muttered a prayer for 
deliverance, but he mainly preserved the quiet of 
abject despair. 

At last, accidentally turning his head toward 
the cabin, he thought he saw through the palings 
something white approaching him. Yes, there it 
was, and now he heard a stealthy step. Nearer 
and nearer it came, its outlines vague, its pro- 
portions gigantic, It reached the fence beneath 
which Isham was cowering, a huge white some- 
thing stretched over the fence immediately above 
his head, and a dull, horrible groan saluted his 
ears, 

There was a shriek, a wild struggle, a rending 
of garments, and a sound of flying feet, and the 
place that had known Isham knew him no more. 

Early next morning Mammy Isabel might have 
been seen just outside her garden fence picking 
up a banjo, and disengaging from a pine log the 
garment which had clothed the nether limbs of 
Isham Coombs. She seemed to enjoy the per- 
formance immensely, for she chuckled as she said 
to herself at intervals: 

“Didn’t know I was a-settin’ at de windy 
a-watchin’ on him, an’ a-hearin’ all dat miowin’. 
Ef he hadn’t ’a sot down, ’'d’a had him some 
odder way. Alwus knowed I cud make good 
glue. An’ den dat ol’ white cow—he! he! he!” 
and the old woman almost bent double with de- 
light. 

“Salindy Ann,” she said, re-entering the cabin 
with her trophies, “you see dese yer tings? Well, 
dey’s all you eber will see o’ dat fool Is’am 
Coombs.” 

Salindy Ann didn’t believe her; but it was true. 
Isham Coombs left the county; but before he 
went he gave such a harrowing account of his 
night’s adventure that Salindy Ann never had 
another offer till her grandmother’s death, which, 
luckily for her prospects, took place not very long 
afterward. 
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CHAPTER XL—( Continued.) 

Tne necessary orders were immediately given 
by Tripshore, whose eagerness was not a )ittle 
flattering to me after the reception he had given 
my opinion some hours before. The helm was 
put up, to give the schooner plenty of way, and 
the brave little vessel, eased of her griping luff, 
began to snore through the water, whitening it 
all around until the phosphorus and the foam of 
it threw out light enough to enable us clearly to 
see the whoie figure of the hull, though within 
the rails al] was as ebony, save where the skylight 
and the binnacle filled a space of the midnight 
blackness with a golden haze and shining lines. 

The men had to get the yacht round by feeling. 
They knew where the running gear led, and 
groped about until they came totheplaces, When 
all was ready the helm was put down, and the 
flying schooner shot into the wind, her mainsail 
rattling like a roll of thunder, and the great main- 
boom tearing at its hempen bonds like an elephant 
straining at a lasso, In a few minutes the head- 
sheets were flattened in, and I went to the com- 
pass, and looked at it with a feeling of relief which 
Teven then thought, and do still think, unaccount- 
able, considering that there was nothing but my 
distrust of Purchase to make me suppose our 
former course a perilous one. 

Sir Mordaunt did not remain long on deck. I 
told him he could do no good by staying; that he 
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merely risked his health by exposing himself to 
the malignant damp of this lukewarm, penetrating 
mist; and that I should not be long in following 
him, 

And I was as good as my word. For after 
hanging about the deck for half an hour, the 
sight of the rich, comfortable, bright cabin, as I 
saw it through the skylight, tempted me beyond 
resistance. I waited until another heave of the 
lead assured me that there was nothing to be felt 
at eighty fathoms, and then I went below. 

I believe our going below and sitting in the cabin 
re-assured Miss Tuke. Besides, I was cheerful 
enough now that I had had my way, and Sir Mor- 
daunt was likewise heartier and brighter in man- 
ner, as though his mind took its posture from 
my behavior, They say that coming events cast 
their shadows before; but I can answer for our 
little company aft that not for a fortnight past 
had we been in a calmer and pleasanter mood. 
Besides, there was good news from Lady Brookes’s 
cabin. Her spirits had recovered something of 
their tone ; the smoother passage of the vessel had 
briskened her up; and Sir Mordaunt said that if 
the weather was fine to-morrow he hoped to have 
her on deck, 

We were all careful to keep our conversation 
away from topics likely to recall what we did not 
wish to remember—the death of the mastiff, the 
water-logged bark, the terrible gale we had been 
struggling with. We talked chiefly of England, 
how strange it was to be without newspapers, and 
not to know what had happened in the time we 
had been away. 

“Yes,” says Norie, “ think of the mass of news 
that will have accumulated by the time we return ! 
Most of it we shall never hear.” 

“ All my dresses will have become old-fashion- 
ed,” said Miss Tuke. ‘How do the ladies dress 
in the West Indies, Mrs. Stretton ?” 

“In the newest styles,” she answered. “ But 
I believe they look for their fashions to New Or- 
leans and the American cities.” 

“Who import them from Paris,” said Sir Mor- 
daunt. “So, Ada, you'll not find yourself be- 
hind.” 

“But you'll give us no time for judging, Uncle 
Mordaunt,” exclaimed Miss Tuke. 

“ Well, well, never mind about that now,” said 
he. And then looking up at the compass, he 
turned to me, and said, “Is this part of the At- 
lantic much frequented by vessels, Walton ?” 

“ Not just hereabouts, I fancy. We're too far 
north for the West Indian steamers, and hardly 
in the track, I should say, for vessels bound to 
the Gulf.” 

“Pray let us talk of dress,” exclaimed Norie. 
“We've been so fearfully nautical lately that it’s 
quite a relief to think of shops and shore matters. 
Mrs. Stretton, you were saying—” And here he 
jabbered about West India dress fashions, and so 
plied the poor woman with questions that pre- 
sently we were all talking about dress. 

In this way passed the evening, until Miss Tuke, 
looking at her watch, said it was ten o’clock, and 
that she would go to her aunt, and then to bed. 
Mrs. Stretton and she then wished us good-night, 
and withdrew. Shortly afterward, Norie, whoney- 
er showed any disposition to linger over the grog 
when Miss Tuke was gone, delivered himself of 
a loud yawn, shook hands, and went to his cabin. 
Sir Mordaunt lighted a cigar, I a pipe, and we sat 
for a while smoking in silence, listening to the sti- 
fled hissing of the water washing along the sides 
of the yacht and to the straining of the bulk-heads 
as the vessel rose and sank, 

Presently, and without speaking, the baronet 
went to the foot of the companion steps and look- 
ed up. 

“The night remains terribly dark,” said he, 
coming back. ‘I had hoped to seeastar. Sure- 
ly such a fog as this must be very unusual here 
at this time of the year.” 

“ You must be surprised at nothing that hap- 
pens in the way of weather at sea,” I replied, 
“I remember the master of a brig telling me 
that he once made a voyage from London to Bar- 
badoes without meeting with the northeast 
trades.”’ 

“This dreadful thickness makes one think of 
collisions, Walton.” 

“T suspected that was in your mind,” said I, 
“when you asked me that question about this part 
of the Atlantic being frequented by ships.” 

“ But what do you think?” he inquired, nerv- 
ously, 

“JT should not allow any fear of that kind to 
trouble me,” I replied. ‘The odds are a thou- 
sand to one against a collision in a great sea like 
this.”” 

“You always put a hearty face on those ideas,” 
he said, relaxing. ‘No doubt you are right; but 
this last week has tried me severely. Purchase, 
too, has worried me greatly ; and such is my mood 
at this moment that I would gladly give five hun- 
dred pounds to be safe in harbor—at Kingston 
or anywhere else,” 

“JT hoped you had recovered your spirits,” said 
I, grieved by this breaking down in him. “You 
have been very cheerful for the last hour or 
two.” 

He filled a tumbler with brandy and water, and 
swallowed a draught, and then sat silent, uneasily 
combing down his beard with his fingers, and 
holding his extinguished cigar, which he looked 
at without relighting. 

“Shall you go on deck again 

T answered, “ Yes, to have a last look round.” 

He glanced at the skylight, as if he had a mind 
to go too; but, guessing his intention, I advised 
him to keep below—to go to bed, indeed. “The 
chances are,” said I, “that when you wake, the 
sky will be blue, and the yacht buzzing merrily 
along under a bright sun to Jamaica,” 

“ Ay,” said he, “but do Tripshore and Burton 
know the course ?” 

“The schooner is in my hands,” said I. “Only 
let the sun shine, and I'll engage that Tripshore 
and Burton con the vessel correctly. While this 
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fog and this wind hold, we have nothing to do 
but to keep as we go.” 

He looked at me with a musing expression, and 
then, holding forth his hand, he said: “ Very well, 
Walton ; [ll obey your orders and go to bed, I 
commit our safety to you and Tripshore.” 

We shook hands cordially, and he went along 
the cabin, pausing, when under the skylight, to 
look up, and then closing the door softly after 
him. 

I put on my water-proof coat and went on deck. 
It wanted twenty minutes to eleven. I thought 
the fog had thinned somewhat, and I crossed the 
deck to look to windward. Yet though the mist 
was undoubtedly less dense, gazing over the side 
was like staring at a black wall. The driving fog 
of fine rain made my eyes tingle, for the wind 
was strong, though so warm that it felt like the 
gushing of air from the engine-room of a steam- 
er. Nothing of the water was visible but the 
boiling foam churned up by the yacht’s bows 
thickly interlaced with long fibres of phospho- 
rescent light. Sometimes, when a wave broke a 
short distance from the vessel, the flash of its 
foaming crest shone out through the mist, but 
nothing else of it was distinguishable. 

Burton was in charge. I called to him, and 
told him he must keep the schooner heading as 
she went. “Let her lie as close as she’ll ratch,” 
said I, “and shake it out of her. I would rather 
she crawled than ran, until the horizon clears. 
Those will be your instructions to Tripshore.” 

“ Right, sir.” 

“ How many men have you on the lookout ?” 

“ Two, sir.” 

“Do your lights burn brightly ?” 

“T was forward just now, and they’re as bright 
as the mist ’Il let ’em be.” 

“Tell Tripshore to see to that, will you? and 
to keep a sharp lookout. I'd give a deal of mon- 
ey, Burton, to know within ten miles where we 
are. This fog is a bad job after our long wester- 
ly drift. Have you any notion of the currents 
hereabouts ?” 

“No, sir,” he answered. “But we should be 
right as we go. I was looking at the chart along 
with Mr. Tripshore, and it shows northen but open 
water to the east’ards.” 

“T shall be up and down all night,” said I. 
“T may take some rest upon one of the cabin 
lockers, ready for a call. It may clear up sud- 
denly, and you or Tripshore must have me up at 
the first sight of astar. Add that to your instruc- 
tions, lest I forget to tell him.” 

We stood talking thus, and flitting about the 
deck, stopping now and again for five minutes at 
a time to look ahead into the pitch black void, 
straining our eyes against the needle-like rain, in 
the hope of catching sight of a flaw, to let us know 
that the mist was breaking, until eight bells—mid- 
night—were struck. The men forward thumped 
the fore-hatch, and bawled to the watch below to 
rouse out. Tripshore came aft. We heard him 
calling, otherwise we should not have known he 
was on deck. 

“ Here!” answered Burton. 

The mate, groping his way in the direction of 
the man’s voice, walked up against me. 

“Ts this Burton?” says he, feeling me, as a 
blind man would, 

“No,” I answered; “he’s to the left of me.” 

He begged my pardon, and said: “ That seow- 
bank of a steward’s turned down the cabin lights. 
Had he let em be, the sheen of the skylight would 
have helped a man to see. It’s like being smoth- 
ered up in a blanket, Bill. I plumped agin the 
mainmast as I came along, and allow I’ve lifted a 
bump the size of a hen’s egg over my right eye.” 

Burton repeated my instructions, and, after 
hanging about us a few minutes, wished me good- 
night and went below. 

I was weary enough myself. A man usually 
is when he would rather not feel sleepy. The ten 
years I had spent away from the sea had robbed 
me of the old seasoning. The wet and the wind 
bothered and tried me. Nevertheless I remained 
on deck another hour, occasionally conversing 
with Tripshore, but for the main part hanging 
over the rail, first to windward, then to leeward, 
vainly striving to see a fathom beyond my nose, 
and watching—for the want of something to rest 
the sight upon and relieve it from the oppression 
of the heavy darkness—the pallid quivering of the 
rushing foam alongside, until the play of it, and 
the shooting and throbbing of the whirling fires 
in it, made my eyes reel. 

Even if I had not been predisposed to lowness 
of spirits, this spell of loneliness, and the foul 
black weather, and the groaning and moaning of 
the invisible deep, with now and again the shriek 
of a block-sheave high aloft, and the hollow flap 
of the hidden canvas, and the numerous disturb- 
ing and startling sounds which were jerked out 
of the rigging and spars in the blackness overhead 
by the sharp jobbing and jumping of the schoon- 
er, were quite enough to depress me. 

But at last my eyelids felt as if they were made 
of lead. Once, while looking over the lee rail, I 
found myself dropping asleep, and awoke with a 
kind of horror at the closeness of the hissing 
foam. I could resist the inclination to sleep no 
longer, and calling to Tripshore, told him I was 
going to lie down in the cabin, and that he would 
find me on one of the lockers on the port side 
coming abreast of the companion steps. 

I then went below, removed my water-proof 
coat, and putting a soft pillow on the locker, laid 
myself along, completely dressed, and ready to 
jump up at a moment’s notice. The cabin lamps 
had been turned down, and yielded a very feeble 
light. I could have sworn I should drop asleep 
the moment my head touched the pillow; yet for 
at least twenty minutes did I lie, looking at the 
feeble lamps swinging to the motion of the ves- 
sel, and listening to the sounds in the cabin, and 
struggling to work out a kind of reckoning to 
myself, so that I might figure the yacht’s position. 

In the midst of this idle problemizing I fell 
into a deep slumber. 








CHAPTER XII. 


I was awakened by a violent concussion. So 
heavy was the sleep from which I had been aroused 
that I remained for a considerable space in a 
state of stupefaction. On my senses becoming 
active, I found myself sprawling on my back upon 
the cabin floor. I now supposed that I had been 
rolled off the locker by a heave of the vessel, and 
that the sensation of a strong concussion having 
taken place was due to my fall. I scrambled on 
to my feet, but scarcely was I upright when a ter- 
rible grinding and rending shock pitched me side- 
ways on to the locker on which I had been lying. 
Men’s voices were shouting overhead. I also 
heard the tramping of feet, the violent beating of 
canvas ; above all, the roaring and rushing of wa- 
ter. 

I sprang to the companion steps, and as I gain- 
ed them there was another tearing shock—I know 
not how to describe it. To say that it was like 
the vessel going to pieces will convey no image 
to your mind, Rather figure your sitting in a 
house, and one side of it sinking suddenly a foot 
or two, and every joist and strong fastening crack- 
ing and shrieking, and the roof and the whole struc- 
ture trembling and groaning as if the building 
must crash in. I stopped, struck to the very 
heart by the unbearable and soul-sickening sen- 
sation, At that moment I was grasped from be- 
hind. I turned, and saw Sir Mordaunt, dressed 
only in his shirt and trousers, 

“ What has happened ?” he cried. 

“ We have either been run into or we are ashore 
—the latter, I think,” I answered. “ For God’s 
sake get the women dressed, and bring them into 
the cabin ;” and, releasing myself from his clutch, 
I sprang on to the deck. As my head came lev- 
el with the companion, the vessel heeled over— 
over—over yet! Icrouched down, breathless and 
waiting, convinced that the yacht was going. I 
heard the men shrieking in the blackness as they 
fetched away with the angle of the decks, and fell 
helplessly into the lee secuppers. 

When on her beam ends the schooner remained 
stationary. I knew by the bursting of the seas 
against her side, and by the fierce sounds of sweep- 
ing water over my head, that she had beaten round 
with her broadside to the sea, and so lay. At 
the top of my voice I shouted out the name of 
Tripshore, but it was like speaking when a gun 
explodes. The main-sheet must have parted, for 
the sail, I supposed, lay fore and aft to the wind, 
and the slatting of it was like the crashing of 
thunder. The sea to leeward was as white as 
milk, and the noise of its boiling was alone enough 
to deafen aman, Added to this, every sea that 
struck the weather side of the vessel boomed with 
a deep and hollow note, and was followed by a 
wild splashing and tearing of water upon the deck. 
Had I not kept the shelter of the companion when 
the vessel stopped at her sickening heel, I must 
have gone overboard, for a sea came pouring over 
the bulwarks that washed like an ocean of fire— 
so vivid was the phosphorus in it—as high as my 
waist, and tumbled down the steps in a cataract 
that was like to flood the cabin. I had sense 
enough to check this by closing the weather door 
and top of the companion, and there I stood, con- 
founded, horrified, dulled, so that I was like an 
idiot, I may say, by the dreadful darkness, unable 
to see anything but the white water, and hearken- 
ing to the shrieks of the invisible men, which rose 
with an edge that made the bellowing of the can- 
vas and the thundering of the bursting surges a 
maddening and distracting uproar indeed. 

Whilst I stood thus, some one in the blackness 
on the starboard hand cried out my name. 

“Who is that ?” I shouted, 

“Me—Tripshore, sir. For the Lord’s sake 
stretch along and give me hold of your hand. 
I’m drowning down here.” I could not see him, 
but I was visible to him in the faint haze of light 
that came up out of the companion. Rejoiced to 
hear his voice, | swung myself out on to the deck, 
and, grasping the companion with my left hand, 
I threw my legs wide apart, and leaned down with 
my right arm outstretched. 

“Do you see me?” I cried. 

“ Ay, sir; keep so a minute,” he answered ; and 
presently I felt him seize my hand. 

Now that he was close, I could perceive his out- 
line, but not his face. The deck sloped like the 
side of a steep hill, it was slippery as ice with the 
wet, and cataracts of water were incessantly rush- 
ing down it from over the bulwarks. The poor 
fellow could give me no help, and I had to drag 
him up, which, by a desperate effort, and putting 
forth my whole strength and will, I managed to ac- 
complish, swinging him round into the companion, 
where he lay awhile on one knee, with his arm on 
the hand-rail and his head resting on his arm, 
quite spent and very nearly drowned. 

(TO BE CONTINUED, | 





Duchesse Toilette Table—Figs, 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 293. 

FYNHIS toilette table is draped with écru Madras 

muslin over pink satine, The flounces at the 
top and bottom of the valance and the curtains 
and top drapery are edged with écru antique lace, 
headed by a pinked box-pleated satine ruche. 
The table-top is of heavy plate-glass, which is 
screwed down over a wooden top that is covered 
with satine. A satin ribbon bow is set at the 
top of the drapery. The antique lace for trim- 
ming is shown in full size in Fig. 2. The ground 
is straight netting worked with coarse écru flax 
thread, and this is darned in the pattern given 
with similar thread. The vandykes at the lower 
edge are button-hole stitched. 





Four-panelled Screen. 

. See illustration on page 292. 
HIS screen may be worked in whites and 
gray-greens on a soft silvery gray-green vel- 
vet; or in white, gray, and silver, with a touch of 








dark red here and there in flowers and bird, on 
black satin; or in yellows and browns on dark 
brown velvet; or in blue-green tones on darker 
ground ; or it may be worked in natural coloring, 
but the effect would not be found so satisfactory. 





Peony Design for Cabinet. 
See illustration on page 292. 

HE panels in this pretty cabinet are decorated 

with peonies in pots. The flower-pots are 

applied-work in terra-cotta red or brown, the or- 

namentation being in silk of the same color. The 

peonies are worked in yellow pink, shaded up to 

pure white, the leaves in dull pale greens, no 

heavy colors being admitted. The work is solid, 

and all in crewels. The ground is mustard yel- 

low serge, velvet, or whatever material may be 
preferred. 





Cabinet Panels.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 292. 

f yao graceful panels are designed for a 

smaller cabinet than that shown in the pre- 
ceding one, but may be enlarged to any given 
size. They make also a handsome screen panel, 
the pots being over a foot broad in that case. 
One is the conventional sunflower, the other the 
tiger-lily, and the treatment calls for no special 
comment, being subordinated in color to the room 
in which the design is to find its place. 





ANSWERS 170 CORRESPONDENTS. 

Crvomwnatus.—A handsome crochet Irish guipure 
collar is given in Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. This kind of 
lace is composed of sprigs and rosettes, which are 
worked separately, and afterward joined. The figures 
are basted on a collar pattern cut out of enamelled 
cloth or colored cambric backed with stiff paper, and 
are connected by means of chain stitch bars. There- 
fore the crochet-work given will serve for any size or 
shape of collar desired. 

Lenore.—Directions for transferring embroidery de- 
signs were given in Bazar No. 48, Vol. XIII. We know 
of no book on stitches, but have given instructions for 
the principal ones in five late numbers of the Bazar. 

Astoria.—Instructions in crewel-work and other 
styles of embroidery have been given in the Bazar. 
There are various treatises in book form extant, but 
we can not undertake to recommend any particular 
one. Several designs for splashers have been pub- 
lished, the simplest being a design of pond-lilies and 
rushes in outline-work in Bazar No. 50, Vol. XIV. 

Rosa.—If your tea party includes fruit, put on the 
finger-bowls at the end of the repast. It will not be 
necessary to add doyleys if every one has a napkin 
already. As tea parties are generally served, finger- 
bowls are not added, but they are a great comfort aft- 
er any meal. The little ornamental doyleys are not 
used for anything but ornament. 

Lovisr.—Your visiting-card to your one hundred 
and fifty friends will continue the acquaintance. But 
there is always ill-feeling if you select a few friends 
and leave out others at your wedding. The cards left 
before the wedding take the place of cards left after 
the wedding. The ushers do all the duty of receiving 
the guests at the church, and of presenting them ta 
the bride in the parlor. As the bride and groom gen- 
erally receive in the room where they were married, 
we do not understand your other question. Boots or 
slippers, as you prefer, 

Witure.—A gentleman leaves his overcoat, but care 
ries his hat in his hand, when making a formal call, 
unless he means to be very brief, when he can retain 
his overcoat. The hat is a convenient cover for awk- 
wardness, arid most gentlemen prefer to retain it. 

Youna Hovsekrerrr. — Colored -bordered table- 
cloths and napkins are proper for breakfast. The 
heavily fringed ones are used for dinner, but are not 
considered as elegant as plain ones, or as those with 
lace-work let in. The small doyleys are used under 
finger-bowls, but principally for ornament. Nothing 
could be more elegant than your little Dresden coffee- 
cups. Now no one minds the regular dinner set, or 
the matching of china. It is always mixed. A caster 
should never be put on the table. Have it on the side- 
board, and let the waiter pass it. We know of no book 
on etiquette which treats of that which you wish to 
know, but we shall be happy to answer questions. 

A Constant Reaper.—There can be no necessity 
compelling a gentleman to take a lady to the theatre. 
He shows good feeling, however, if he wishes to re- 
turn her civility. It is not customary to go ont of 
mourning for a mother under a year, and the birth of 
a child would make no difference. 

L. R.—It is perfectly proper to have a church wed- 
ding and breakfast at the private parlors of a hotel, 
or you could well arrange it at the private boarding- 
house. You must also have reception days at your 
new home after marriage. Morning weddings and 
receptions are the most fashionable. Always send a 
fee to a bishop as well as to other clergymen. They 
are not often rich, You can dispense with the recep. 
tion, but not with the church wedding, or the days 
afterward at the “* Windsor.” 

New Sunsonien,—Yor will find at the end of the 
New York Fashions article the names of the houses 
from which the information therein was obtained. 
We do not give addresses in this column, but will send 
you the one you wish on receipt of stamped envelope 
with your address. 

F. W. G.—If a wedding is given by the bride’s pars 
ents, they always furnish the engraved cards, and pay 
forthem. It is proper to print a wedding card, “‘ Mr. 
and Mrs.” Monograms on envelopes are not fashion 
able any longer. White satin favors are not worn at all 
in New York, but a small flower boutonniére is allow- 
able. Gloves are coming in for gentlemen, and both 
groom and ushers should wear pearl gray, with black 
embroidered seams, or any color but white. These 
are not worn by gentlemen in the morning. 





Greennorn, Wasutnaton, D. C.—It is customary for 
the lady to procure the wedding invitations. 

Littte Ienoranos.—Invite the gentleman to enter 
politely, but do not take his hat or card: remember 
that you are the person to be honored. When a gen- 
tleman invites you to drive, be ready to go, as it is 
never good taste to keep any one waiting; and cer- 
tainly say that you “ have had a pleasant drive,” but 
do not be too effusive in thanks. Remember it is you 
who have conferred the favor by driving with him. 
Should the gentleman be calling on another lady, you 
would of course retire. A gentleman always precedes 
a lady when going upstairs, but in entering a room a 
lady takes precedence. In leaving a crowded theatre 
the lady would follow the gentleman, 
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HOLY PLACE OF MALEKIAH. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA. 


“ 4 ND proclaim unto the people a solemn pil- 
LX grimage; let them come unto thee on foot 
and on every lean camel, arriving from every dis- 
tant road; that they may be witnesses of the ad- 
vantages which accrue to them from the visiting 
this holy place.” Thus runs the admonition to 
Mohammed in the “ Pilgrimage” chapter of the 
Koran, and in obedience to this every good Mos- 
lem who has the means in his power is bound to 
visit the Holy City, the birth-place of Mohammed, 
once in his lifetime. Thus every year, in the 
twelfth Mohammedan month, Mosiem pilgrims of 
every nationality and of all ranks flock to the 
number of 100,000 to Mecca to perform the va- 
rious devotional ceremonies in the great mosque 
of El Haram, and to kiss the “ Black Stone” en- 
shrined in the Caaba, 
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HOLY PLACE OF HARAPIEH. 


SACRED BLACK STONE, HOLY PLACE OF HANBAMIEH. 


THE PILGRIMAGE TO MECCA—GENERAL VIEW OF THE SACRED CITY, WITH THE CLOISTERS 


| El Haram, showing the arcades and the Caaba, 
| forms the subject of our illustration, which is 
| from a photograph taken last year by a Moham- 
medan pilgrim. Owing to its extreme sanctity 
and the extreme fanaticism of the pilgrims, few 
Europeans have ever visited Mecca. Those who 
have ventured to do so have carefully disguised 
themselves as Mussulmans, and have gone through 
all the necessary devotional exercises as strictly 
as the most ardent True Believer. Mr, John F. 
Keane, a son of the Rev. William Keane, of Cal- 
cutta, the most recent of these adventurous trav 
ellers, describes the Haram as a large quadrangu- 
lar open space, inclosed within four arched col- 
onnades or arcades, some twenty-five feet high, 
and crowned with little domes. From these ar- 
cades a number of stone pathways lead across the 
gravelled square to a central paved oval space 
round the Caaba, a plain unornamented oblong 
of closely jointed, massive, cyclopean masonry, 


38 feet by 80 square, and 40 feet high. 
ered with a heavy black cloth which has a good 
deal of silk in its composition, and around it, about 
15 feet from the top, is a band, very richly work- 
ed in bullion with the Caluma, the Mohammedan 
profession of faith, the whole of the black cloth 
being damasked with the same characters. There 
are three openings in this cover, one of which ex- 
hibits a heavy bullioned curtain before the silver- 
plated door by which the Caaba is entered. In 
one corner of the building also there is a round 
hole in the cloth about five feet in circumference, 
and about two feet above the base rim of the 
Caaba, showing a massive silver boss, and set so 
deeply into this that the face is concealed while 
kissing it, is the Black Stone. The stone is 
about the size of a man’s hand, of a brownish- 
black glassy substance, presenting rounded in- 
equalities of surface, as if from fusion or frac- 
ture. Mr. Keane considers it resembles obsidian, 


It is cov- | 
| to seratch it with a ring, and found the stone 


| ing the stone are very numerous, the one generally 


and with regard to its black color, he managed | The Caaba is said to be built on | 
Adam when expelled ftom Para 
shipped in a tent sent down from 
purpose. This tent was replacec 
received being that it is the angel who had charge | house, which after the deluge y 
of Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden, and| Abraham. Before the Moham 
who was thus petrified for allowing them to be | served as a place of ilolatrous | 
beguiled by the serpent into eating the forbidden | Arabs, and now is the great objec 
fruit—or wheat, as some Mussulman traditions | to the whole Mussulman world, « 
have it. At the last day he will be restored to | liever turning in its direction wh 
his original form. In the southeast corner of | prayers. : 

the Caaba there is a small oblong granite stone,| Besides the various citcuits aro 
which is carefully visited by the pilgrims as they | the pilgrim must stand in pray 
perform their seven circuits around the building. | day on the Mount of Arafat, ar 
There are a few other erections in the square, | other holy places, and tifow his s 
such as the canopy over the sacred well Zem | stones at the pillars of Minar, s 
Zem, whence Hagar is said to have drawn the wa- | Sheitan (the devil) awif. Then 
ter for Ishmael, the house containing a stone | ble, he should visit Melina, wh 
impressed with Abraham’s foot-print, and various | cincts of the great Meque El 


| 
white beneath the surface. The legends respect- | 
| 





oratories and chapels for the different sects. | tomb of Mohammed. Medina is 
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E CLOISTERS OF THE GREAT MOSQUE AND THE CAABA—From 


said to be/built on the spot where 
expelled ftom Paradise first wor- 
ent sent down from heaven for the 
is tent wa8 replaced by Seth by a 
after the deluge was rebuilt by 
sefore the Mohammedan era it 
lace of idolatrous worship to the 
w is the great object of veneration 
Mussulmaa World, every True Be- 
; in its direction when he says his 


various circuits around the Caaba, 
nust stand in prayer for a whole 
fount of Arafat, and visit various 
ces, and throw his seven or seventy 
pillars of Minar, so as to frighten 
devil) away. Then again, if possi- 
d visit Melina, where in the pre- 
great Moique El Haram lies the 
ammed. Medina is the second ‘sa- 


HOLY PLACE OF CHAPIFH 


| ered city of the Mohammedans, but presents few 
| points of interest to the outside world. The 


| chief feature of the town is, of course, the Hur- | 


jah or Mausoleum, which is surmounted by a 
| green dome. The interior can only be seen 
| through a small opening called the Prophet's 
Window. Huge hanging carpets, however, con- 
ceal the actual tomb itself, which is not visible 
to the eyes of even the most fervid of Moslems. 





WHAT TO DO WITH OLD THINGS. 


Il. 
\ litter which vexes the soul of a house- 
wife must be reduced to reason with a firm hand. 
Bits of rope should be washed clean, dried, 
j and hung in a hank over a big hook or wood- 
}en pin in the garret. All bits of board about 
| the premises should be gathered, enlisting the 


| to be highly recommended. 


ITH the spring house-cleaning all the coarse | 
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ZAMGAM GATE, 


boys of the family for this purpose. Nice bits 
should be kept, for amateur carving and bracket- 
making, in a neat pile in the workshop, which I 
hope is attached to your house, where all sorts of 
domestic carpentry, painting, puttying, and mend- 
ing goes on with conveniences. As a device for 
keeping boys out of the street, the workshop is 
There is a time 
when a sharp plane and jackknife have attrac- 
tions beyond the corner saloon and the Police 
Gazette. There should be a tray with divisions 
for all seraps of brass, tin, and bits of machinery 
or household fixtures. A rivet, a cap to a curtain 
rod, the eye for a picture cord, may be wonder- 


| fully convenient often, and I have learned to hoard 


all these things, finding how frequently the work 
in hand is stopped for want of such a trifle. Old 
keys should be kept, for a few minutes’ filing will 
fit one when a trunk or closet key is lost. Here 
on shelves keep all cracked crockery and odd 
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MINARET OF THE MOST HOLY PLACE. 


THE FIRST PHoroGRAPH EVER TAKEN. 


pieces, like covers, and wash-pitchers without ba- | es for more emigrants as thrifty as the man Cap- 
sins, and bowls without jugs. They find mates | tain Codman found on the plains, who had picked 
in time. I was rejoiced, after keeping a rose-bud | up all the tomato cans he found on his way out 
toilette pitcher five years, to find that one of my | with an ox-team, and roofed his shanty with the 
neighbors had a full set lacking that very piece, | plates he hammered from them, eu: 
which she returned by sending me a Nankin cup If you would rid your house and neighborhood 
to match an odd saucer in my china closet. If| of the nuisance of old tin cans about the back 
you never want them, it is nice to have a jar to 
root plants in for your washer-woman’s girl, or a 
three-gallon jar with the crack mended with put 
ty may not be despised by the woman who cleans | 
the windows. Offer her the piece and she will | 
take it very coolly, but tell her to see if there is 
anything on such a shelf she would carry away, | 
and the selection will be eagerly made. 
Tin cans are the bane of country towns, on | 


premises, always have them opened at the solder- 
ed end, when dropping them into a hot fire will 
unsolder the top, leaving a neat bright can con- 
venient for mixing paint, polish, and all the messes 
in which the amateur workwoman delights. Melt 
off the other end, and you have a tin plate which 
is of use for nailing over rat holes, or lining squir 
rel boxes or rabbit hutches, so that they can not 

| enaw out. The tinner will roll them flat for you, 
whose outskirts they form an embellishment, to- | when they can be japanned and painted for tile- 
gether with the coal ashes of unthrifty families. | work and jardinitres, Old broken crockery has 
The trail of the white man across the continent | a valuable use, when ground, for mixing with va- 
is marked by the cast-away tin can, and one wish-! rious clays in pottery and bricks. And the time 
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will come when it will have a market like rags 
and scrap-iron, all of which children should be 
encouraged to collect, not so much for the trifling 
price as for the sake of seeing yards, streets, and 
river-banks free from such rubbish. I don’t 
know why I should apologize for mentioning this 
industry, when every village is scalloped with 
flourishes of waste pottery and metals, and the 
boys are half the time lounging about with hands 
in their pockets in want of any earthly occupa- 
tion. The children of well-to-do families are the 
very ones who do not hold themselves above such 
mercantile ventures. The son of the ex-Mayor 
of one of the richest suburbs of Boston collects 
his heap of scrap-iron and of bones for the fer- 
tilizing of the flower beds. If your meat bones 
are cracked, as they should be, for soups, they 
will be reduced to plant food in a year’s time less 
than if left whole to decay. If you can send your 
year’s gathering of bones to the phosphate mill 
in exchange for ground bone meal, it will be for 
the benefit of your lawn, which will keep green in 
hot July weather after this dressing in spring. 
You see how one piece of thrift joins another, 
and all turn to account in beauty. 

Crockery and pottery bits should be thrown 
into the nearest open field drain, or be used for 
the lower layer of garden walks, where they assist 
the drainage. Florists sometimes are glad to ex- 
change plants for such shards broken fine for pot 
drainage. All the dead leaves and garden litter 
should be raked up in the autumn, the old boots 
and sweepings from the house added, and earth 
thrown over the pile, for garden dressing in spring. 
All dead animals, cats and birds, should find sep- 
ulture at the roots of shrubs and trees. I hope 
you have all the ashes screened with a tight bar- 
rel sifter, which makes the work neither hard nor 
disagreeable; for the cinders will be worth as 
much as an extra ton of coal in a year, and, what 
is of more account, this care prevents unsightly 
accumulations. Pour water over the cinders to 
wash the dust off, and they are cleanly, pleasant 
fuel, especially for keeping fires overnight. The 
coal ashes are good for the second layer of streets 
and garden walks, just over the drainage layer of 
stone and shards. Detestable as they are for a 
whole walk in the common shiftless mode of using 
them, when they track with every shower and 
thaw, a few inches of sand rolled above them will 
make a clean and enduring walk. If not needed 
for such uses, or for earth-closets, they should be 
carted to low marshy places, and left for clean and 
wholesome filling. If women have any influence 
in town matters, they will protest against the bar- 
barous and dangerous practice everywhere com- 
mon of dumping the offal of a town to fill up 
sunken lots, where the made ground must be poi- 
sonous for years. The doctors can tell you of 
the fevers, the diphtheria, bred in the pretty new 
Queen Anne houses built on such land, with their 
cellars in the heart of its corruption. The animal 
refuse of towns should at once go to fertilize the 
farms about it, and nothing be allowed for filling 
lots but sifted ashes, gravel, and sand. 

Old furniture may have been defaced, but good 
furniture is never too old for use. Glue, rivets, and 
hardwood pins will make the worst fracture sound, 
and I have ceased to call anything past use since 
seeing at an old Hingham farm-house a garden 
seat made from the foot-rail of a cottage bed- 
stead ; the foot-board and legs formed the back of 
the settee, to which a plank was fitted for seat, 
with two front legs—all painted the vermilion 
which is supposed to make things lovely in rural 
taste. If you have an old soup kettle, porridge 
pot, or griddle with a bail, of course you have it 
swung from three crossed poles, gypsy fashion, 
for a hanging basket out-of-doors. I only beg 
you not to paint it bright red, but try bronze or 
iron brown instead, which will harmonize with 
the green of plants. What isn’t available for gar- 
den use? Barrels and kegs sawed in two and 
painted green, for evergreen honeysuckles or Jau- 
rels, which flourish green in the hall all winter ; 
a chair back for a low rose trellis; and all along 
shore you will see forsaken fishing-boats drawn 
up by the house, filled with earth and overflow- 
ing with portulaca or mignonette. I will men- 
tion, without opinion, the device of the woman 
who turned an old tub upside down, cushioned 
and covered it for a round ottoman in her hall, 
the hoops first riveted to each stave, and legs put 
in for casters. A champagne basket lined, dress- 
ed with bright cretonne and red bows, and filled 
with old things, is a pretty bedroom seat, and the 
end of a wicker crib will make a nice back for it. 
If you have a cheap, awkward bedstead, improve it 
by lowering it like a French bed. If of the straight 
open-work spindle pattern known as the cottage 
bedstead, put hangings of red or blue at head and 
foot to show between the rails. If of the high-post 
style, drape it with round net, in fleecy clouds tied 
full to each post with wide ribbons. If of old turn- 
ed maple or cherry, with ball tops, have it all 
French polished till it shines again, and treat it 
with an embroidered quilt cover worked in her- 
ring-bone and Russian open-work of bright varied 
colors. If you have any old hardwood furniture, 
and wish to economize, the better effect will be 
gained by spending the money for a cheap new 
set than by having the old repaired and polished 
—not varnished—by a skillful hand. 





Plain and Plaid Beige Dress.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 293. 

Tne basque and drapery of this dress are of 
fawn-colored beige, while the skirt is of fawn- 
color cross-barred with blue, and trimmed with 
porcelain blue silk, A side-pleating of the latter 
material six inches deep extends around the bot- 
tom; the rest of the foundation below the dra- 
pery is covered by a straight plaid valance twen- 
ty-four inches deep, which is slashed seven inches 
deep at intervals of two inches and a half around 
the bottom. The slashes are hemmed at the 





front edge, and joined by the back edge to a 
strip of blue silk of the same length, which is 
three inches wide at the bottom, and sloped to 
half that width at the top; the back edge of the 
silk is gathered into a space of two inches and a 
half, and sewed down on the skirt, forming the 
fan trimming shown in the illustration. The 
basque has a plastron, cuffs, and collar of the 
plaid beige, and is finished, as is also the drapery, 
with bows of wide porcelain blue moiré ribbon. 


Slippers.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 293. 

Tue house slipper Fig. 1 is of light olive em- 
bossed velvet, on which the ground figures are 
veined with crystal beads. It is lined with car- 
dinal satin, and has a French heel faced with 
similar material. The top is finished with nar- 
row chenille and gold thread lace. 

The slipper Fig. 2 is of light blue satin, orna- 
mented with applied embroidery which is worked 
with ruby, bronze, and jet beads and chenille on 
anet ground. The edge is finished with chenille 
and gold cord. A rosette of blue silk lace is set 
on the instep, and over the centre of it are three 
leaf-shaped bead ornaments with pendants. 
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CHAPTER L. 
THE GREAT QUESTION. 


NerrHER were the arguments of Mrs. Roden 
nor the adhesion of Mrs. Vincent of any power 
in persuading George Roden. He answered his 
mother gently, kindly, but very firmly. Had any- 
thing, he said, been necessary to strengthen his 
own feeling, it would have been found in his mo- 
ther’s determination to keep her old name. “Sure- 
ly, mother, if I may say so without disrespect, 
what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gan- 
der.” At this the mother smiled, kissing her son 
to show that the argument had been taken in 
good part. “In this matter,” he continued, “ we 
certainly are in a boat together. “If lam a duke, 
you would be a duchess. If Iam doomed to make 
an ape of myself at the Post-office, you must be 
equally ridiculous in Paradise Row, unless you are 
prepared to go back to Italy and live your life 
there.” 

** And you?” 

“T could not live there. How could I earn my 
bread there? How could I pass my days so as 
to be in any degree useful? What could be more 
mean? My uncle, though he has been civil, and 
to a certain degree generous, would be specially 
anxious not to see me in public life. You and I 
together would have just means enough for ex- 
istence. I should be doomed to walk about the 
streets of some third-rate Italian town, and call 
myself by my grand name. Would a life like 
that satisfy your ambition on my behalf?” Then 
she thought of the girl who was in love with him, 
of the friends whom he had made for himself, of 
the character which belonged to him, and she was 
driven to confess that, by whatever name he might 
be called, he must continue to live an English- 
man’s life, and to live in England. Nevertheless, 
she told herself that the title would not be abol- 
ished because it might be in abeyance. She 
might, she thought, still live to hear her son call- 
ed by the name of which she herself had been 
proud till she had become thoroughly ashamed of 
the husband who had given it to her. 

But there were others besides Crocker and 
Mrs. Vincent, and his mother and Sir Boreas, 
who were much interested by George Roden’s 
condition, Mrs. Roden returned home on the 2d 
of March, and, as may be remembered, the tid- 
ings respecting her son had reached England be- 
fore she came. By the end of the month many 
persons were much exercised as to the young 
man’s future name, and some people of high 
rank had not only discussed the subject at great 
length, but had written numerous letters concern- 
ing it. It was manifest to Lady Persiflage that 
no further attempt should now be made to throw 
obstacles in the way of Lady Frances and her 
lover. Lady Persiflage had never believed in the 
obstacles from the first. “Of course they'll mar- 
ry,” she had said to her one daughter, who was 
now almost as good as married herself, and equal- 
ly trustworthy. “When a girl is determined like 
that, of course nothing will stop her. My sister 
shouldn’t have let her meet the young man at 
first.” But this had been said before the young 
man had turned out to be an Italian duke, Since 
the news had come, Lady Persiflage had been 
very eager in recommending her sister to discon- 
tinue the opposition. ‘“ Make the most of him,” 
she had said in one of her letters, “It is all that 
can be done now. It is a fine name, and though 
Italian titles do not count like ours, yet when 
they are as good as this they go for a good deal. 
There are real records of the Di Crinola family, 
and there is no manner of doubt but that he is 
the head of them. Take him by the hand, and 
have him down at Trafford if Kingsbury is well 
enough. They tell me he is quite presentable, 
with a good figure and all that—by no means a 
young man who will stand shivering in a room 
because he doesn’t know how to utter a word. 
Had he been like that, Fanny would never have 
set her heart upon him. Persiflage has been 
talking about him, and he says that something 
will be sure to turn up if he is brought forward 
properly, and is not ashamed of his family name. 
Persiflage will do whatever he can, but that can 
only be if you will open your arms to him.” 
Lady Kingsbury did feel that she was called upon 
to undergo a terrible revulsion of sentiment. 
Opening her arms to the Duca di Crinola might 








be possible to her. But how was she to open her 
arms to Lady Frances Trafford? The man whom 
she had seen but once might appear before her 
with his new title as a young nobleman of whose 
antecedents she was not bound to remember any- 
thing. She might seem to regard him as a new 
arrival, a noble suitor for her step-daughter’s 
hand, of whom she had not before heard. But 
how was she to receive Fanny Trafford, the girl 
whom she had locked up at Kénigsgraff, whose 
letters she had stopped as they came from the 
Post-office ? Nevertheless she consented—as far 
at least as her sister was concerned. “I shall 
never like Fanny,” she had said, “because she 
is so sly.” Girls are always calied sly by their 
friends who want to abuse them. “ But of course 
I will have them both here, as you think it will 
be best. What they are to live upon, Heaven 
only knows. But of course that will be no con- 
cern of mine.” 

As a first result of this, Lady Persiflage asked 
George Roden down to Castle Hautboy for the 
Easter holidays. There was a difficulty about 
this. How was he to beaddressed? Hampstead 
was consulted, and he, though he was not much 
in heart just then for the arrangement of such a 
matter, advised that for the present his friend’s 
old name should be used, Lady Persiflage there- 
fore wrote to—George Roden, Esq., at the Gen- 
eral Post-office. In this letter it was signified 
that Lord Persiflage was very anxious to make 
the acquaintance of—Mr. Roden. Lady Persi- 
flage was also very anxious. Lady Persiflage ex- 
plained that she was aware of— Well! Lady 
Frances Trafford was to be at Castle Hautboy, 
and that, she thought, might act as an inducement 
to—Mr. Roden. The letter was very cleverly 
managed. Though it never once mentioned the 
grand title, it made allusions which implied that 
the real rank of the Post-office cierk was well 
known to every one at Castle Hautboy. And 
though nothing, of course, was said as to any pos- 
sible relations between Lord Persiflage as a mem- 
ber of the British cabinet and the clerk’s uncle as 
a member of the Italian cabinet, nevertheless as 
to this also there were allusions which were in- 
telligible. This letter was altogether very gra- 
cious—such a one as few young men would be 
able to resist, coming from such a person as Lady 
Persiflage. But the special offer which prevailed 
with our Post-office clerk was no doubt the pro- 
mise of the presence of Fanny Trafford. In all 
the rest, gracious as the words were, there was 
nothing but trouble for him. It was clear enough 
to him that Lady Persiflage was on the same 
side as Crocker. Lady Persiflage would no doubt 
prefer a Duca di Crinola to a Post-office clerk for 
Lady Frances. And he could see also that the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs was on the 
same side. The Secretary of State would not 
have expressed a special desire to see him, the 
Post-office clerk, at Castle Hautboy, and have, as 
it were, welcomed him to the possession of his 
brother-in-law’s daughter, had nothing been told 
of the Duca di Crinola, He heard as much from 
Lord Hampstead, who advised him to go to Cas- 
tle Hautboy, and make himself acquainted with 
Fanny’s family friends. It was all manifest. And 
as it was all being done in opposition to his own 
firm resolution, he would not have gone—but that 
the temptation was too great for him. Fanny 
Trafford would be there, and he was quite open 
to the charm of the offer which was almost being 
made to him of Lady Fanny’s hand. He ar- 
ranged the matter at the office, and wrote to Lady 
Persiflage accepting the invitation. 

“So you’re going to Castle Hautboy,” said 
Crocker to him. Crocker was in torments at 
the time. He had been made to understand that 
he would be doing quite wrong in calling the 
duca “your Grace.” Roden, if a duke at all, 
could be only an Italian duke, and not on that 
account “ your Grace.” This had been explained 
by Robbin, and had disturbed him. The title 
“ duca” was still open to him, but he feared Ro- 
den’s wrath if he should use it too freely. 

“ How do you know ?” asked Roden. 

“T have been there myself, you know, and am 
in the habit of nearing from Castle Hautboy.” 
His father was agent on the property, and of 
course he heard tidings, if not from his father, at 
any rate from his sisters. 

“ Yes, J am going to Castle Hautboy.” 

“Hampstead will be there, probably. I met 
Hampstead there. A man in Lord Persiflage’s 
position will, of course, be delighted to welcome 
the—the Duca di Crinola.” He shrank as though 
he feared that Roden would strike him; but he 
uttered the words. 

“Of course, if you choose to annoy me, I can 
not well help myself,” said Roden, as he left the 
room. 

On his first arrival at the castle things were al- 
lowed to go quietly with him. Every one called 
him Mr. Roden. Lady Persiflage received him 
very graciously. Lady Frances was in the house, 
and her name was mentioned to him with the 
whispered intimacy which on such occasions in- 
dicates the triumph of the man’s position, She 
made no allusion either to his rank or to his of- 
fice, but treated him just as she might have done 
any other suitor, which was exactly what he 
wanted. Lord Llwddythlw had come down for 
his Easter holidays of two days, and was very 
civil to him. Lady Amaldina was delighted to 
make his acquaintance, and within three minutes 
was calling upon him to promise that he would 
not get himself married before August, in consid- 
eration for her bevy. “If I was to lose Fanny 
now,” she said, “I really think I should give it 
up altogether.” Then before dinner he was al- 
lowed to find himself alone with Fanny, and for 
the first time in his life felt that his engagement 
was an acknowledged thing. 

All this was made very pleasant to him by the 
occasional use of his proper name. He had been 
almost ashamed of himself because of the em- 
barrassment which his supposed title had occa- 
sioned him. He felt that he had thought of the 





matter more than it was worth. The annoyances 
of Crocker had been abominable to him. It was 
not likely that he should encounter a second 
Crocker, but still he dreaded he hardly knew 
what. It certainly was not probable that these 
people at Castle Hautboy should call him by a 
name he had never used without consulting him. 
But still he had dreaded something, and was grat- 
ified that the trouble seemed to pass by him easi- 
ly. Lady Persiflage and Lady Amaldina had both 
called him by his legitimate name, and Lord Llw- 
ddyth|w had called him nothing atall. If he could 
only be allowed to go away just as he had come, 
without an allusion from any one to the Di Crinola 
family, then he should think that the people at Cas- 
tle Hautboy were very well bred. But he feared 
that this was almost too much to hope. He did 
not see Lord Persiflage till a moment before din- 
ner, when he specially remarked that he was in- 
troduced as Mr. Roden. “ Very glad to see you, 
Mr. Roden. I hope you’re fond of scenery. We're 
supposed to have the finest view in England from 
the top of the tower. I have no doubt my daugh- 
ter will show it you. _ I can’t say that I ever saw 
it myself. Beautiful scenery is all very well 
when you are travelling, but nobody ever cares 
for it at home.” Thus Lord Persiflage had done 
his courtesy to the stranger, and the conversation 
became general, as though the stranger were a 
stranger no longer. When Roden found that he 
was allowed to give his arm to Lady Frances, 
and go out and eat his dinner quietly and comfort- 
ably without any reference to the peculiarity of 
his position, he thought that perhaps no further 
troubles were in store for him. 

The whole of the next day was devoted to the 
charms of love and scenery. The spring weather 
was delightful, and Roden was allowed to ramble 
about where he pleased with Lady Frances. Ev- 
ery one about the place regarded him as an ac- 
cepted and recognized lover. As he had never 
been in truth accepted by one of the family ex- 
cept by the girl herself ; as the marquis had not 
condescended even to see him when he had come, 
but had sent Mr. Greenwood to reject him scorn- 
fully ; as the marchioness had treated him as be- 
low contempt; as even his own friend Lord 
Hampstead had declared that the difficulties would 
be insuperable—this sudden cessation of all im- 
pediments did seem to be delightfully miraculous, 
Assent on the part of Lord and Lady Persiflage 
would, he understood, be quite as serviceable as 
that of Lord and Lady Kingsbury. Something 
had occurred which in the eyes of all the family 
had lifted him up, as it were, out of the gutter, 
and placed him on a grand pedestal. There could 
be no doubt as to this something. It was all done 
because he was supposed to be an Italian noble- 
man. And yet he was not an Italian nobleman, 
nor would he allow any one to call him so as far 
as it might be in his power to prevent it. 

His visit was limited to two entire days. 
One was passed amidst all the sweets of love- 
making. With the pleasures of that no allu- 
sions were allowed to interfere. On the follow- 
ing morning he found himself alone with Lord 
Persiflage after breakfast. “Delighted to have 
had you down here, you know,” began his lord- 
ship. To this Roden simply bowed. “I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing your uncle personally, 
but there isn’t a man in Europe for whom I have 
a higher respect.” Again Roden bowed. “I’ve 
heard all about this romance of yours from D’Ossi. 
You know D’Ossi?” Roden declared that he 
had not the honor of knowing the Italian minis- 
ter. “ Ah, well, you must know D’Ossi, of course. 
I won’t say whether he’s your countryman or not, 
but you must know him. He is your uncle’s par- 
ticular friend.” 

“It’s only by accident that I know my uncle, 
or even learned that he was my uncle.” 

“Just so. But the accident has taken place, 
and the result fortunately remains. Of course 
you must take your own name.” 

“T shall keep the name I have, Lord Persi- 
flage.” 

“You will find it to be quite impossible. The 
Queen will not allow it.” Upon hearing this Ro- 
den opened his eyes; but the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs looked him full in the face, as 
though to assure him that, though he had never 
heard of such a thing before, such, in fact, was 
the truth. “Of course there will be difficulties. 
I'm not prepared at the present moment to ad- 
vise how this should be done. Perhaps you had 
better wait till her Majesty has signified her plea- 
sure to receive you as the Duca di Crinola. When 
she has done so, you will have no alternative.” 

“No alternative as to what I may call my- 
self ?” 

“None in the least, I should say. I am think- 
ing now in a great measure as to the welfare of 
my own relative, Lady Frances. Something will 
have to be done. 1 don’t quite see my way as 
yet; but something, no doubt, will be done. The 
Duca di Crinola will, I have no doubt, find fitting 
employment.” Then a little bell was rung, and 
Vivian, the private secretary, came into the room. 
Vivian and Roden knew each other, and a few 
pleasant words were spoken; but Roden found 
himself obliged to take his departure without 
making any further protests in regard to her 
Majesty’s assumed wishes. 

About five o’clock that evening he was invited 
into a little sitting-room belonging to Lady Persi- 
flage up stairs. ‘“ Haven’t I been very good to 
you ?” she said, laughing. 

“Very good indeed. Nothing could be so good 
as inviting me down here to Castle Hautboy.” 

“That was done for Fanny’s sake. But have 
I said one word to you about your terrible name %””’ 

“No, indeed ; and now, Lady Persiflage, pray 
go on and be good to the end.” 

“ Yes,” she said, “I will be good to the end— 
before all the people down stairs. I haven’t said 


a word of iteven to Fanny. Fanny is an angel.” 
“ According to my thinking.” 
“That's of course. But even an angel likes to 
have her proper rank. You mustn’t allow your- 
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self to suppose that even Fanny Trafford is in- 


different to titles. There are things that a man - 


may expect a girl to do for him, but there are 
things which can not be expected, let her be ever 
so much in love. Fanny Trafford has got to be- 
come Duchess of Crinola.” 

“T am afraid that that is more than I can do 
for her.” 

“ My dear Mr. Roden, it must be done. I can 
not let you go away from here without making 
you understand that, as a man engaged to be 


married, you can not drop your title. Did you ‘ 


intend to remain single, I can not say how far 
your peculiar notions might enable you to pre- 
vail; but as you mean to marry, she, too, will 
have rights. I put it to you whether it would be 
honest on your part to ask her to abandon the 
rank which she will be entitled to expect from 
you, Just you thinic of it, Mr. Roden. And now 
I won’t trouble you any more upon the subject.” 

Not a word more was said on the subject at 
Castle Hautboy, and on the next day he returned 
to the Post-office. 





CHAPTER LI. 
“1 CAN NOT COMPEL HER.” 


Axsovt the middle of April Lord and Lady 
Kingsbury came up to London. From day to 
day and week to week he had declared that he 
would never again be able to move out of his 
room, and had gone on making up his mind to 
die immediately, till people around him began to 
think that he was not going todieat all. He was, 
however, at last persuaded that he might at any 
rate as well die in London as at Trafford, and 
therefore allowed himself to be carried up to 
Park Lane. The condition of his own health 
was, of course, given to him for the reason of 
this movement. At this peculiar period of the 
year, it would be better for him, they said, to be 
near his London doctor. No doubt the marquis 
believed that it was so. When a man is ill, no- 
thing is so important to him as his own illness. 
But it may be a question whether the anxiety felt 
by the marchioness as to other affairs of the fam- 
ily generally had not an effect with her in in- 
ducing her to persuade her husband, The mar- 
quis had given a modified assent to his daugh- 
ter’s marriage ; and she, in a manner still more 
modified, had withdrawn her opposition. Per- 
mission had been given to Fanny to marry the 
Duca di Crinola. This had been given without 
any reference to money, but had certainly implied 
a promise of a certain amount of income from 
the bride’s father. How else would it be possi- 
ble that they should live? The letter had been 
written to Lady Frances by her step-mother at 
the dictation of the marquis. But the words ab- 
solutely dictated had not perhaps been religious- 
ly followed. The father had intended to be soft 
and affectionate, merely expressing his gratifica- 
tion that his girl’s lover should turn out to be the 
Duca di Crinola. Out of this the marchioness 
had made a stipulation. The lover should be re- 
ceived as a lover on condition that he bore the 
name and title. Lady Persiflage had told her 
sister that as a matter of course the name would 
be taken. “A man always takes his father’s 
name as a matter of course,” Lady Persiflage had 
said. She believed that the man’s absurd no- 
tions would be overcome by continual social press- 
ure. Whether the social pressure would or would 
not prevail, the man would certainly marry the 
girl. There could, therefore be no better course 
than that of trusting to social pressure, Lady 
Persiflage was quite clear as to her course. But 
the marchioness, though yielding to her sister in 
much, still thought that a bargain should be made, 
It had been suggested that she should invite the 
“young man” down to Trafford, Roden was usu- 
ally called “ the young man” at present in these 
family conclaves. She had thought that it would 
be better to see him upin London. Lady Frances 
would come to them in Park Lane, and then the 
young man should be invited. The marchioness 
would send her compliments to the “Duca di 
Crinola.” Nothing on earth should induce her 
to write the name of Roden, unless it might hap- 
pily come to pass that the engagement should be 
broken. 

Hampstead at this time was living still at Hen- 
don. His sister remained with him till the mar- 
chioness came up to town about the middle of 
April, but no one else except George Roden saw 
much of him. Since Roden’s return from Italy 
his visits to Hendon Hall had been tacitly per- 
mitted. The Kingsbury and Persiflage world had 
taken upon itself to presume that the young man 
was the Duca di Crinola, and so presuming, had 
in truth withdrawn all impediments. Lady Fran- 
ces had written to her father In answer to the let- 
ter which had reached her from the marchioness 
in his name, and had declared that Mr. Roden 
was Mr. Roden, and would remain Mr. Roden. 
She had explained his reasons at great length, 
but had probably made them anything but intel- 
ligible to her father. He, however, had simply 
concealed the letter when he had half read it. 
He would not incur the further trouble of ex- 
plaining this to his wife, and had allowed the 
matter to go on, although the stipulation made 
was absolutely repudiated by the parties who 
were to have been bound by it. 

For Roden and Lady Frances this was no doubt 
very pleasant. Even Lady Amaldina Hauteville 
with her bevy was not more thoroughly engaged 
to her aristocratic lover than was Lady Frances 
to this precarious Italian nobleman. But the 
brother in these days was by no means as happy 
as his sister. There had been a terrible scene 
between him and Lady Frances after his return 
from Trafford. He came back with Marion’s let- 
ter in his pocket—with every word contained in 
it clear in his memory—but still, still doubting as 
to the necessity of obeying Marion’s orders. She 
had declared, with whatever force of words she 
had known how to use, that the marriage which 





he proposed to himself was impossible. She had 
told him so more than once before, and the tell- 
ing had availed nothing. Her first assurances 
that she could not become his wife had hardly 
served to moderate in the least the joy which he 
had felt from the assurances of her affections. 
It had meant nothing to him. When she had 
spoken to him simply of their difference of rank, 
he had thrown the arguments under his feet, and 
had trampled upon them with his masterful im- 
perious determination. His whole life and ener- 
gy were devoted to the crushing of arguments 
used toward him by those who were daily telling 
him that he was severed from other men by the 
peculiarities of his rank. He certainly would not 
be severed from this one woman whom he loved 
by any such peculiarity. Fortifying his heart by 
these assurances, he had declared to himself that 
the timid doubtings of the girl should go for 
nothing. As she loved him, he would of course 
be strong enough to conquer all such doubtings. 
He would take her up in his arms and carry her 
away, and simply tell her that she had got to do 
it. He had a conviction that a girl when once 
she had confessed that she loved a man belonged 
to the man, and was bound to obey him. To 
watch over, to worship her, to hover round her, 
so that no wind should be allowed to blow too 
strongly on her, to teach her that she was the 
one treasure in the world that could be of real 
value to him—but at the same time to make a 
property of her, so that she should be altogether 
his own—that had been his idea of the bond 
which should unite him and Marion Fay together. 
As she took a joy in his love, it could not be but 
that she would come to his call at last. 

She too had perceived something of this, so 
much that it had become necessary to her to tell 
him the whole truth. These minor reasons, though 
even they should have been strong enough, were 
not, she found, powerful with him. She tried it, 
and acknowledged to herself that she failed. The 
man was too willful for her guidance—too strong 
for the arguments by which she had hoped to con- 
trol him. Then it had been necessary to tell him 
all the truth. This she had done at last with very 
few words. “My mother died; and all my bro- 
thers and sisters have died, And I also shall die 
young.” Very simple this had been; but, ah, 
powerful as it was simple! In it there had been 
a hard assertion of facts, too strong even for his 
masterful nature. He could not say, even to him- 
self, that it was not so—that it should not be so. 
It might be that she might be spared where others 
had not been spared. That risk, of course, he was 
prepared to run. Without turning it much in his 
thoughts, without venturing to think of the results 
or to make a calculation, he was prepared to tell 
her that she too must leave all that in the hand 
of God, and run her chance as do all human mor- 
tal beings. He certainly would so argue the mat- 
ter with her. But he could not tell her that there 
was no ground for fear. He could not say that 
though her mother had died, and though her lit- 
tle brothers and sisters had died, there was yet no 
cause for fear. And he felt that should she per- 
sist in her resolution, there would be a potency 
about her which it might well be that he should 
fail to dominate. If we can live, let us live to- 
gether; and if we must die, let us die—as nearly 
together as may be. That we should come to- 
gether is the one thing absolutely essential; and 
then let us make our way through our troubles as 
best we may under the hands of Fate. This was 
what he would now say to her. But he knew that 
he could not say it with that bright look and those 
imperious tones which had heretofore almost pre- 
vailed with her. Not replying to Marion’s letter 
by any written answer, but resolving that the 
words which would be necessary might best be 
spoken, he came back to Hendon, Oh, how soft- 
ly they should be spoken! With his arm round 
her waist, he would tell her that still it should be 
for better or for worse. “I will say nothing of 
what may happen except this, that whatever may 
befall us, we will take it and bear it together.” 
With such words whispered into her ear, would 
he endeavor to make her understand that though 
it might all be true, still would her duty be the 
same. 

But when he reached his house, intending to go 
on almost at once to Holloway, he was stopped by 
a note from the Quaker. 

“My dear young friend,” said the note from 
the Quaker, ‘I am desired by Marion to tell 
thee that we have thought it better that she 
should go for a few weeks to the sea-side. 1 
have taken her to Pegwell Bay, whence I can run 
up daily to my work in the City. After that thou 
last saw her, she was somewhat unwetl—not ill, 
indeed, but flurried, as was natural, by the inter- 
view. And I have taken her down to the sea- 
side in compliance with medical advice. She 
bids me, however, to tell thee that there is no 
cause for alarm. It will, however, be better, for 
a time at least, that she should not be called 
upon to encounter the excitement of meeting thee. 

“Thy very faithful friend, 
“ Zacuary Fay.” 


This made him nervous, and for the moment 
almost wretched. It was his desire at first to 
rush of to Pegwell Bay and learn from herself 
what might be the truth of her condition. But 
on consideration he felt that he did not dare to 
do so in opposition to the Quaker’s injunction. 
His arrival there among the strangers of the lit- 
tle watering-place would, of course, furry her. He 
was obliged to abandon that idea, and content 
himself with a resolve to see the Quaker in the 
City on the next morming. But the words spok- 
en to him afterward by his sister were heavier 
to bear than the Quaker’s letter. “ Dear John,” 
she had said, “ you must give it up.” 

“I will never give it up,” he had answered. 
And as he spoke there came across his brows an 
angry look of determination. 

“Dear John !” 

“What right have you to tell me to give it up? 





What would you say to me if I were to declare 
that George Roden should be given up ?” 

“Tf there were the same cause.” 

“What do you know of any cause ?” 

“ Dear, dearest brother.” 

“You are taking a part against me. You can 
be: obstinate. I am not more likely to give a 
thing up than you are yourself.” 

“Tt is her health.” 

“Ts she the first young woman that was ever 
married without being as strong as a milkmaid ? 
Why should you take upon yourself to condemn 
her?” 

“Tt is not I. It is Marion herself. You told 
me to go to her, and of course she spoke to me.” 

He paused a moment, and then, in a hoarse, low 
voice, asked a question: “ What did she say to 
you when you spoke to her ?” 

“Oh, John! I doubt I can hardly tell you 
what she said. But you know what she said. 
Did she not write and tell you that because of 
her health it can not be as you would have it 2” 

“And would you have me yield, because for 
my sake she is afraid? If George Roden were 
not strong, would you throw him over and go 
away ?” ° 

“Tt is a hard matter to discuss, John.” 

“But it has to be discussed: It has at any 
rate to be thought of. I do not think that a wo- 
man has a right to take the matter into her own 
hands, and say that as a certainty God Almighty 
has condemned her to an early death. These 
things must be left to Providence, or chance, or 
fate, as you may call it.” 

“ But if she has her own convictions—” 

“She must not be left to her own convictions. 
It is just that. She must not be allowed to sac- 
rifice herself to a fantastic idea.” 

“You will never prevail with her,” said his 
sister, taking him by the arm and looking up 
piteously into his face. 

“T shall not prevail? Do you say that cer- 
tainly I shall not prevail?” She was still hold- 
ing his arm, and still looking up into his face, and 
now she answered him by slightly shaking her 
head. ‘“ Why should you speak so positively ?” 

“She could say things to me which she could 
hardly say to you.” 

“ What was it, then ?” 

“She could say things to me which I can hard- 
ly repeat to you. Oh, John, believe me—believe 
me. It must be abandoned. Marion Fay will 
never be your wife.” He shook himself free 
from her hand, and frowned sternly at her. “ Do 
you think I would not have her for my sister, if 
it were possible? Do you not believe that I too 
can love her? Who can help loving her?” 

He knew, of course, that as the shoe pinched 
him it could not pinch her. What was any oth- 
er love or any other sadness as compared to his 
love or to his sadness? It was to him as though 
the sun were suddenly taken out of his heaven, 
as though the light of day were destroyed forever 
from before his eyes, or rather as though a threat 
were being made that the sun should be taken 
from his heaven and the light from his eves—a 
threat under which it might be necessary that he 
should succumb. “Marion! Marion! Marion!” he 
said to himself again and again, walking up and 
down between the lodge and the hall door. 
Whether well or ill, whether living or dying, she 
surely must be his! “Marion!” And then he 
was ashamed of himself, as he felt rather than 
heard that he had absolutely shouted her name 
aloud. 

On the following day he was with the Quaker 
in London, walking up and down Old Broad Street 
in front of the entrance leading up to Pogson & 
Littlebird’s. ‘ My dear friend,” said the Quaker, 
“T do not say that it shall never be so. It is in 
the hands of the Almighty.” Hampstead shook 
his head impatiently. ‘“ You do not doubt the 
power of the Almighty to watch over His crea- 
tures ?” 

“T think that if a man wants a thing, he must 
work for it.” 

The Quaker looked him hard in the face. “In 
the ordinary needs of life, my young lord, the 
maxim is a good one.” 

“Tt is good for everything. You tell me of 
the Almighty. Will the Almighty give me the 
girl I love if I sit still and hold my peace? Must 
I not work for that, as for anything else ?” 

“ What can I do, Lord Hampstead ?” 

“ Agree with me that it will be better for her 
to run her chance. Say as I do that it can not 
be right that she should condemn herself. If 
you—you her father—will bid her, then she will 
do it.” 

“T do not know.” 

“You can try with her, if you think it right. 
You are her father.” 

“Yes, I am her father.” 

“ And she is obedient to you. You do not think 
that she should— Eh?” 

“How am I to say? What am I to say else 
than that it is in God’s hands? I am an old 
man who has suffered much. All have been tak- 
en from me—all but her. How can I think of 
thy trouble when my own is so heavy?” 

“Tt is of her that we should think.” 

“T can not comfort her; I can not control her. 
I will not even attempt to persuade her. She is 
all that I have. If I did think for a moment that 
I should like to see my child become the wife of 
one so high as thou art, that folly has been crush- 
ed out of me. To have my child alive would be 
enough for me now, let alone titles and high 
places and noble palaces.” 

“Who has thought of them ?” 

“T did. Not she—my angel, my white one!” 
Hampstead shook his head and clinched his fist, 
shaking it in utter disregard of the passers-by, 
as the hot, fast tears streamed down his face. 
Could it be necessary that her name should be 
mentioned even in connection with feelings such 
as those which the Quaker owned ? 

“ Thou and I, my lord,” continued Zachary Fay, 
“are in sore trouble about this maiden. I be- 





lieve that thy love is, as mine, true, honest, and 
thorough. For her sake, I wish I could give her 
to thee—because of thy truth and honesty, not 
because of thy wealth and titles. But she is not 
mine to give. She is her own, and will bestow 
her hand or will refuse to do so as her own sense 
of what is best for thee may direct her. I will 
say no word to persuade her one way or the oth- 
er.” So speaking, the Quaker strode quickly up 
the gateway, and Lord Hampstead was left to 
make his way back out of the City as best he 
might. 


a 


CHAPTER LIL. 
IN PARK LANE. 


On Monday, the 20th of April; Lady Frances 
returned to her father’s roof. The winter had 
certainly not been a happy time for her. Early 
in the autumn she had been taken off to the Ger- 
man castle in great disgrace because of her ple- 
beian lover, and had, ever since, been living un- 
der so dark a cloud as to have been considered 
unfit for the companionship of those little dar- 
lings, the young lords, her half-brothers. She 
had had her way no doubt, never having for a 
moment wavered in her constancy to the Post-of- 
fice clerk; but she had been assured incessantly 
by all her friends that her marriage with the man 
was impossible, and had no doubt suffered under 
the conviction that her friends were hostile to her. 
Now she might be happy. Now she was to be 
taken back to her father’s house. Now she was 
to keep her lover, and not be held to have been 
disgraced at all. No doubt in this there was great 
triumph, « 

But her triumph had been due altogether to an 
accident ; to what her father graciously called a 
romance, while her step-mother described it less 
civilly as a “marvellous coincidence, for which 
she ought to thank her stars on her bended knees. 
The accident, or coincidence, or romance, as it 
might be called, was, of course, her lover’s title. 
Of this she was by no means proud, and would 
not at all thank her stars for it on her bended 
knees. Though she was happy in her lover's 
presence, her happiness was clouded by the feel- 
ing that she was imposing upon her father. She 
had been allowed to ask her lover to dine at 
Kingsbury House because her lover was supposed 
to be the Duca di Crinola. But the invitation 
had been sent under an envelope addressed to 
George Roden, Esq., General Post-office. Noone 
had yet ventured to inscribe the duke’s name 
and title on the back of a letter. The marchion- 
ess was assured by her sister that it would all 
come right, and had, therefore, submitted to have 
the young man asked to come and eat his dinner 
under the same roof with her darlings. But she 
did not quite trust her sister, and felt that, after 
all, it might become her imperative duty to gath- 
er her children together in her bosom, and fly 
with them from contact with the Post-office clerk 
—the Post-office clerk who would not become a 
duke. The marquis himself was only anxious 
that everything should be made to be easy: He 
had while at Trafford been so tormented by Mr. 
Greenwood and his wife that he longed for no- 
thing so much as a reconciliation with his daugh- 
ter. He was told on very good authority—on 
the authority of no less a person than the Secre- 
tary of State—that this young man was the Duca 
di Crinola. There had been a romance, a very 
interesting romance ; but the fact remained. The 
Post-office clerk was no longer George Roden, 
and would, he was assured, soon cease to be a 
Post-office clerk. The young man was in truth 
an Italian nobleman of the highest order, and as 
such was entitled to marry the daughter of an 
English nobleman, If it should turn out that he 
had been misinformed, that would not be his fault. 

So it was when George Roden came to dine at 
Kingsbury House. He himself at this moment 
was not altogether happy. The last words which 
Lady Persiflage had said to him at Castle Haut- 
boy had disturbed him. ‘“ Would it be honest on 
your part,” Lady Persiflage had asked him, “ to 
ask her to abandon the rank which she will be 
entitled to expect from you?” He had not put 
the matter to himself in that light before. Lady 
Frances was entitled to as much consideration in 
the matter as was himself. The rank would be 
as much hers as his. And yet he couldn’t do it. 
Not even for her sake could he walk into the 
Post-office and call himself the Duca de Crinola. 
Not even for her sake could he consent to live an 
idle, useless life as an Italian nobleman. Love 
was very strong with him, but with it there was 
a sense of duty and manliness which would make 
it impossible for him to submit himself to such 
thralldom. In doing it, he would have to throw 
over all the strong convictions of his life. And 
yet he was about to sit as a guest at Lord Kings- 
bury’s table, because Lord Kingsbury would be- 
lieve him to be an Italiannobleman. He was not, 
therefore, altogether happy when he knocked at 
the marquis’s door. 

Hampstead had refused to join the party. He 
was not at present in a condition to join any so- 
cial gathering. But, omitting him, a family party 
had been collected. Lord and Lady Persiflage 
were there, with Lady Amaldina and her betroth- 
ed. The Persiflages had taken the matter up 
very strongly, so that they may have been said to 
have become George Roden’s special patrons or 
protectors. Lord Persiflage, who was seldom 
much in earnest about anything, had determined 
that the Duca de Crinola should be recognized, 
and was supposed already to have spoken a word 
on the subject in a very high quarter indeed. 
Vivian, the private secretary, was there. The 
poor marquis himself was considered unable to 
come down into the dining-room, but did receive 
his proposed son-in-law upstairs, They had not 
met since the unfortunate visit made by the Post- 
office clerk to Hendon Hall, when no one had as 
yet dreamed of his iniquity, nor had the mar- 
chioness seen him since the terrible sound of 
that feminine Christian name had wounded her 
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ears. The other persons assembled had in a 
measure become intimate with him. Lord Llw- 
ddythlw had walked round Castle Hautboy, and 
discussed with him the statistics of telegraphy. 
Lady Amaldina had been confidential with him 
as to her own wedding. Both Lord and Lady 
Persiflage had given him in a very friendly man- 
ner their ideas as to his name and position. Viv- 
ian and he had become intimate personal friends. 
They could all of them accept him with open arms 
when he was shown into the drawing-room, ex- 
cept Lady Kingsbury herself. “No; I am not 
very well just at present,” said the marquis from 
his recumbent position as he languidly stretched 
out his hand. “You won't see me down at din- 
ner, God knows whether anybody will ever see 
me down at dinner again.” 

“ Not see you down at dinner!” said Lord Per- 
siflage. ‘In another month you will be talking 
treason in Pall Mall as you have done all your 
life.” 

“T wish you had made Hampstead come with 
you, Mr.—” But the marquis stopped himself, 
having been instructed that he was not on any 
account to call the young man Mr. Roden. “He 
was here this morning, but seemed to be in great 
trouble about something. He ought to come and 
take his place at the bottom of the table, seeing 
how ill I am; but he won’t.” 

Lady Kingsbury waited until her husband had 
done his grumbling before she attempted the dis- 
agreeable task which was before her. It was 
very disagreeable. She was a bad hypocrite. 
There are women who have a special gift of hid- 
ing their dislikings from the objects of them 
when occasion requires. They can smile and be 
soft, with bitter enmity in their hearts, to suit the 
circumstances of the moment. And as they do 
so, their faces will overcome their hearts, and 
their enmity will give way to their smiles. They 
will become almost friendly because they look 
friendly. They will cease to hate because hatred 
is no longer convenient. But the marchioness 
was too rigid and too sincere for this. She could 
command neither ber features nor her feelings. 
It was evident from the moment the young man 
entered the room that she would be unable to 
greet him even with common courtesy. She hated 
him, and she told every one there that she hated 
him. 

“How do you do?” she said, just touching his 
hand, as soon as he was released from her hus- 
band’s couch. She, too, had been specially warn- 
ed by her sister that she must not call the young 
man by any name. If she could have addressed 
him by his title, her manner might, perhaps, have 
been less austere. 

“Tam much obliged to you for allowing me to 
come here,” said Roden, looking her full in the 
face, and making his little speech in such a man- 
ner as to be audible to all the room. 





It was as | not to struggle. 
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thongh he had declared aloud his intention of ac- 
cepting this permission as conveying much more 
than a mere invitation to dinner. 
came harder and more austere than ever. 
finding that she had nothing more to say to him, 
she seated herself and held her peace. 

Only that Lady Persiflage was very unlike her 
sister, the moment would have been awkward for 
them all. Poor Fanny, who was sitting with her 
hand within her father’s, could not find a word 
to say on the occasion. 
round upon his heel, made a grimace to his pri- 
vate secretary. Liwddythlw would willingly have 
said something pleasant on the occasion had he 
been sufficiently ready. As it was he stood still, 
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hour had done their work, and the ladies went up 


| to the drawing-room. 


Her face be- | 


Then | 


Lord Persiflage, turning | 


with his hands in his trousers pockets, and his | 


eyes fixed on the wall opposite. According to 
his idea the marchioness was misbehaving herself. 

“ Dear Aunt Clara,” said Lady Amaldina, trying 
to say something that might dissipate the horror 
of the moment, “have you heard that old Sir 
Gregory Tollbar is to marry Letitia Tarbarrel at 
last ?” 

But it was Lady Persiflage who really came to 
the rescue. “Of course we're all very glad to 
see you,” she said. ‘‘ You'll find that if you'll be 
nice to us, we'll all be as nice as possible to you. 
Won't we, Lord Liwddythlw ?” 

“As far as I am concerned,” said the busy 
Member of Parliament, “I shall be delighted to 
make the acquaintance of Mr. Roden.” A slight 
frown, a shade of regret, passed over the face of 
Lady Persiflage as she heard the name. A darker 
and bitterer cloud settled itself on Lady Kings- 
bury’s brow. Lord Kingsbury rolled himself un- 
easily on his couch. Lady Amaldina slightly 
pinched her lover’s arm. Lord Persiflage was al- 
most heard to whistle. Vivian tried to look as if 
it didn’t signify. “I am very much obliged to 
you for your courtesy, Lord Llwddythlw,” said 
George Roden. To have called him by his name 
was the greatest favor that could have been done 
to him at that moment. Then the door was 
opened and dinner announced. 

“Time and the hour run through the roughest 
day.” In this way that dinner at Kingsbury 
House did come to an end at last. There was a 
weight of ill-humor about Lady Kingsbury on this 
special occasion against which even Lady Persi- 
flage found it impossible to prevail. Roden, whose 
courage rose to the occasion, did make a gallant 
effort to talk to Lady Frances, who sat next to 
him, But the circumstances were hard upon 
him. Everybody else in the room was closely 
connected with everybody else. Had he been 
graciously accepted by the mistress of the house, 
he could have fallen readily enough into the inti- 
macies which would then have been opened to 
him. But as it was he was forced to struggle 
against the stream, and so to struggle as to seem 
At last, however, time and the 





“Lord Llwddythlw called: him Mr. Roden.” 
This was said by the Marchioness in a tone of 
bitter reproach as soon as the drawing-room door 
was closed. 

“T was so sorry !”” said Lady Amaldina. 

“Tt does not signify in the least,” said Lady 
Persiflage. “It can not be expected that a man 
should drop his old name and take a new one all 
in a moment.” 

“ He will never drop his old name and take the 
new one,” said Lady Frances, 

“ There, now,” said the Marchioness. 
do you think of that, Geraldine ?” 

“My dear Fanny,” said Lady Persiflage, with- 
out a touch of ill-nature in her tone, “how can 
you tell what a young man will do?” 

“T don’t think it right to deceive mamma,” 
said Fanny. “I know him -well enough to be 
quite sure that he will not take the title, as he 
has no property to support it. He has talked it 
over with me again and again, and I agree with 
him altogether.” 

“Upon my word, Fanny, I didn’t think that 
you would be so foolish,” said her aunt. “ This 
is a kind of thing in which a girl should not in- 
terfere at all. It must be arranged between the 
young man’s uncle in Italy and—and the proper 
authorities here. It must depend very much 
upon—” Here Lady Persiflage reduced her 
words to the very lowest whisper. “ Your uncle 
has told me all about it, and of course he must 
know better than any one else. It’s a kind of 
thing that must be settled for a man by—by—by 
those who know how to settle it. A man can’t 
be this or that just as he pleases.” 

“Of course not,” said Lady Amaldina. 

“ A man has to take the name, my dear, which 
he inherits. I could not call myself Mrs. Jones 
any more than Mrs. Jones can call-herself Lady 
Persiflage. If he is the Duca di Crinola he must 
be the Duca di Crinola.” 

“ But he won’t be Duca di Crinola,” said Lady 
Frances. 

“There, now!” said the marchioness. 

“If you will only let the matter be settled by 
those who understand it, and not talk about it 
just at present, it would be so much better.” 

“You heard what Lord Lliwddythlw called 
him,” said the marchioness. 

“ Liwddythlw always was an oaf,” said Amal- 
dina. 

“ He meant to be gracious,” said Fanny; “and 
I am much obliged to him.” 

“ And as to what you were saying, Fanny, as to 
having nothing to support the title, a foreign title 
in that way is not like one here at home. Here 
it must be supported.” 

“He would never consent to be burdened with 
a great name without any means,” said Fanny. 


“What 








“‘HE WILL NEVER DROP HIS OLD NAME AND TAKE THE NEW ONE,’ SAID LADY FRANCES.” 


“There are cases in which a great name will 
help a man to get means. Whatever he calls 
himself I suppose he will have to live, and main- 
tain a wife.” 

“He has his salary as a clerk in the Post- 
office,” said Fanny, very boldly. Amaldina shook 
her head sadly. The marchioness clasped her 
hands together and raised her eyes to the ceiling 
with a look of supplication. Were not her dar- 
lings to be preserved from such contamination ? 

“He can do better than that, mv dear,” ex- 
claimed Lady Persiflage ; “and if you are to be 
his wife, I am sure that you will not stand in the 
way of his promotion. His own government and 
ours between them will be able to do something 
for him as Duca di-Crinola, whereas nothing could 
be done for George Roden.” 

“The English government is his government,” 
said Fanny, indignantly. 

“One would almost suppose that you want to 
destroy all his prospects,” said Lady Persiflage, 
who was at last hardly able to restrain her anger. 

“T believe she does,” said the marchioness., 

In the mean time the conversation was carried 
on below-stairs, if with less vigor, yet perhaps 
with more judgment. Lord Persiflage spoke of 
Roden’s Italian uncle as a man possessing intel- 
lectual gifts and political importance of the high- 
est order, Roden could not deny that the Italian 
cabinet minister was his uncle, and was thus driv- 
en to acknowledge the family, and almost to ac- 
knowledge the country. ‘From what I hear,” 
said Lord Persiflage, “I suppose you would not 
wish to reside permanently in Italy, as an Italian ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Roden. 

“There is no reason why you should. I can 
imagine that you should have become too con- 
firmed an Englishman to take kindly to Italian 
public life as a career. You could hardly do so 
except as a follower of your uncle, which perhaps 
would not suit you.” 

“Tt would be impossible.” 

“Just so. D’Ossi was saying to me this morn- 
ing that he thought as much. But there is no 
reason why a career should not be open to you 
here as. well as there—not political perhaps, but 
official.” 

“Tt is the only career that at present is open 
to me.” 

“There might be difficulty about Parliament, 
certainly. My advice to you is not to be in a 
hurry to decide upon anything for a month or 
two. You will find that things will shake down 
into their places.” Not a word was said about 
the name or title. When the gentlemen went up- 
stairs, there had been no brilliancy of conversa- 
tion, but neither were there any positive difficul- 
ties to be incurred. Not a word further was said 
in reference to “ George Roden” or to the “ Duca 
di Crinola.” 

(ro BE CONTINUED.) 
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Spring Costumes.—Figs. 1-3. 

In Fig. 1 is shown the new spring 
redingote, the Directoire. The model 
is made of beige-colored tricoté, with 
facings of beige-striped dark brown 
velvet. Vest fronts of dark brown 
faille, reaching from the throat to the 
waist, and fastened with small bullet- 
shaped pearl buttons, are set into the 
open fronts. These are finished at 
the neck with a faille standing collar 
and bow, and trimmed with jabots of 
cream lace, A faille bow with fringed 
ends is set at the point. The back, 
shown on page 293, is open to within 



















Fig. 1.—Porcurtne Straw 


a few inches of the waist, and, like the | 
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soften and conceal it, and the embroid- 
ery is laid smoothly over these. The 
rolled brim is faced with olive velvet, 
which is veiled by pearl lace; across 
the front the lace is full, and is raised 
by a double puff of tulle that is set 
under it. A large bunch of light pur- 
ple violets and leaves is set on the 
front. The strings are of satin-backed 
olive velvet ribbon three inches wide. 
Fig. 3 is an éeru Manila poke with 
a very high pointed crown. The wide 
brim is smoothly faced with dark olive 
velvet, and is turned up at the back. 
Two bias scarfs of olive velvet twelve 
inches wide are folded and twisted 
about the back and the right side of 











Rounp Har. 


Fig. 2.—Tutie Bonnet 
with Peart EMBROIDERY. 


front, is faced with vel- 
vet and finished with a 
faille bow. The sleeves, 
which are fashionably 
full and high on the 
shoulder, have cuffs of 
the material with a nar- 
row velvet facing. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of 
porcelain blue cashmere 
combined with Haitienne 
moiré in light and dark 
blue. The basque with 
its full puffed paniers, 
and the skirt draperies, 
are of the soft woollen 
material, while the 
deep side pleatings 


two 
that 
compose the visible part 
of the skirt are of moiré. 
The moiré is also em- 
ployed for the cuffs on 
the basque, the broad 
revers collar and bow, 
and for the pointed belt 
which heads the paniers, 
and which terminates 
with a bow on each side 
of the short pointed back. 

The little girl’s dress 
shown in Fig. 3 is a half- 
fitting princesse slip of 
pink flowered foulard, 
trimmed with pleated 
frills of the material and 
of white embroidery, 
folds, facings, and bows 
of plain wine-colored 
foulard, and wine-color- 
ed silk cord. 





Summer Hats and 
Bonnets.—Figs. 1-4, 

Tue round hat Fig. 1 
is of coarse yellow por- 
cupine straw. The roll- 
ed brim, which curves 
upward slightly at the 
back, where it is only 
half as wide as at the 
front, is faced with black 
velvet, and shaded by 
two rows of wide yellow 
Spanish lace. The top 
of the upper row is cov- 
ered by a folded bias 
band of black velvet 
that encircles the crown. 
A large double bow made 
of black velvet ribbon 
four inches wide is set 
at the middle of the 
front, and a smaller bow 
of narrower velvet rib- 
bon underneath the brim 
in the back. 


The crown of the { 
small capote bonnet Fig. re 3 ; 
2 is covered with fine ASN ew 
pearl embroidery on 


white tulle. The stiff net 
frame of the bonnet is 
first covered with sever- 
al layers of white tulle 
inside and outside to 


Fig. 1.—Directorre Repincotre.—Front.—[For Back, see 
Page 293.]—Ccr Parrern, No. 3235; Price 25 Cents. 





Fig. 2.—Casuwere aND Haitienne Moré 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 293.] 


Fics. 1-3.—SPRING COSTUMES. 


me ey ) Fig POKE 


3.—MANILA 
Bonnet. 


Fig. 4.—Gavuze anp MILAN 
Straw Bonnet 


the crown, and arranged 
in puffs and loops on the 
front and the left 
Three shaded olive 
trich tips curl over the 
left side and the back. 
The bonnet Fig, 4 bas 
a wide poke brim of yel- 
low Milan straw, joined 
to a soft puffed tulle 
crown that is covered 
with maize-colored silk 
gauze edged with a frill 
of Spanish lace. The 
brim is wired at an inch 
SS and a half from the edge, 
\ Ss and has a full facing of 
Sy wide ivory Spanish lace. 
Maize satin ribbon is car- 
ried across the middle of 
the puffed crown from 


side. 


Os- 


side to side, and forms 
the strings. A gilt clasp 
is set on the front of 


the crown, and a cluster 
of large bluish crimson 
on the left side. 
A small rose spray is set 
inside the brim. 


roses 


Parasols.—Figs. 1--3. 

Fig. 1 is a black moiré 
faille parasol, lined with 
pink silk. It is edged 
with black Spanish lace 
five inches wide, headed 
by a shirred black satin 
band. The top is deco- 
rated with a long bow of 
black and 
sprays of pink and dark 
red roses. 

The black satin para- 
sol Fig. 2 is embroidered 
on each gore with a spray 
of cherry leaves in shades 
Small 
red silk pompons hang- 
ing by olive cord are fast- 
ened among the leaves 
to simulate cherries. It 
is lined and piped with 
cherry-colored silk, and 
trimmed on the ebonized 
handle with cord 
and pompons, red 
and one black. 

The parasol Fig. 3 is 
of brown satin merveil- 
leux, bordered with a 
band of satin in darker 
brown, and with embroid- 
ery in cream-colored silk 
and gold thread. It is 
lined with cream-colored 
silk, and edged with wide 


SN 
S 
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Ui, 


ly 


satin ribbon 


of olive green silk, 


silk 


one 


cream Spanish lace. A 
passementerie ring in 


brown and cream-color 
attached by a brown cord 
is slipped down over the 
outside to hold it togeth- 
er when closed, 


Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
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HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN SEASICKNESS. 
8. 8. Parker, Wellington, O., says: “While crossing 
Lake Erie, I gave it to some fellow-passengers who 
were seasick, and it gave immediate relief.—[{ Adv.) 





“ Riker & Son, the Druggists, of 353 Sixth Av- 
enue, have conferred a real blessing on the ladies 
in preparing for them a truly harmless and most 
satisfactory face powder.” The above is the 
opinion expressed by many of our dest physicians, 
and by thousands of the ladies who use it. Those 
who prefer a liquid preparation will find Riker’s 
Cream of Roses the most satisfactory article 
they can use.—[ Adv. ] 





PETRIE’S FACE POWDER. 
Taree shades—White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Besstz Darvine’s endorsement below: 
1925 Madison Ave. 
Mr. Joun Pernrie, Jr. : 
Dear Sir, 

It is with pleasure I state my appreciation 
of your Petrie’s Face Powder, which I find vastly 
superior to any stage cosmetic I ever used. 
Cheerfully I recommend it to my profession. 

Faithfully yours, 
Bessix Darina. 
Sent free on receipt of price. Postage stamps 
taken. Joun Prrrix, Jr., Proprietor, 
110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. ] 





ADVERTLISEMEN'L'S. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 





strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low test, short weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 


Rovat Baxine Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 


S'TATEN ISLAND | 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


| 
| 
Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 29th St., N.Y. | 
| 279 Fulton St., Brooklyn, 
” 47 North Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES | 110 West Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, &c., of all fabrics, and 
of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
fully without ripping | 
Gentlemen's Garments cleaned or dyed whole, 
Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpets, | 
&c., cleaned or dyed. Employing the best attainable | 
ekill and most improved appliances, and having sys- 
tematized anew every department of our business, we 
can confidently promise the best results, and unusually | 
prompt retarn of goods. Correspondence invited. | 
Goods received and returned by express and by mail. | 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 John St., N. ¥. 


| 
| 
| 
ae ee Bint } 
Known throughout 
the World as the 


aa = 9 most 
SD so punrect-rirrine 
A) | 
“A CORSET 


=, MADE. 

They give com- 
plete satisfaction, 
and are warranted 
TO WEAR TWICE 
AS LONG as ordi 
nary Corsets. They 
received the high- 
estawardatPAR 8 
EXPOSITION, 
WORLD'S FAIR in 


LONDON, CEN- 
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mW i TENNIAL at 

PHILADELPHIA and AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, NEW 

ORK. This cut is a correct representation of our RH quality. 

VU you cannot find this most cesirable Corset where you are accus- 

tomed to purchase, we will send it for ONE DOLLAR, 

tf) The best value in the world for the money. 

Our celebrated @ extra quality, $1.50, F eressed Bone, $2.25. 
Send for descriptive Catalogue of other Styles. 


















Alse, sole manufacturers of ** Vilsonia” Mi: le Carative 
Corset. A Nerve Invigorator. Cures without Medicine. 
Price. 812.00 A oo, 


THOMSON, LANGDON & 6O., New Vork. 





HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Mrs. T. G. FARNHAM, 
52 West l4th Street, New York. 
Stamping and Fine Art Embroideries, Commenced 
Work, E:abroidering Materials, Perforated Patterns 
for Kensington and Outline Work, Replies prompt. 
Send 8c. for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
tiold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
aent. Established i874. For circular. address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 














P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
AKER’ 


Breaktast Cocos, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
eal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO, Dorchester, Mass, 
SOMETHING 
NEW. 


UNEQUALLED for CONVEN- 
IENCE and COMFORT, improving 
the LOOKS of YOUNG and OLD 
charmingly. 


L. SHAW’S 


Marie Antoinette Wave. 


No false, wig-like appearance (like 
all other waves): made of natural 
wavy hair, and fastened on the head 
without a single hairpin. From $5 
to $10. Special shades extra. 
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Wi) 
GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. | 


SWITCHES, 28 inches, all long hair, $4.00; hand- 
somer and cheaper than at any other house. 

The grandest assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
in the country. 

Illustrated price-list free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C.O.D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 for 
a retail box by express 
of the best Candies in 
America, put up clegant- 


ly and strictly pure, suit- 
able for presents. Refers to all Chicago. Address C, F. 
GUNTHER, Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


SHOPPING 


In all branches, by trained and experienced persons. 
Address AMERICAN PURCHASING COMPANY, 
196 Broadway, New York City. Catalogue free. 














4 Large Chromo Cards. no two. alike, with name, 
10c., postpaid. G.1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 





Co-Operative Dress Association 


(LIMITED), 
31 & 33 West 23d St., New York City. 


Just opened.a complete assortment of Spring Goods 

in the following departments: 

Silks and Satins, Woollens, 

Dress Goods, Buttons and Notions, 

Housekeeping Goods, 

Laces and Embroideries, Corsets, 

Ladies’ and Children’s Underclothing, 

Ladies? and Children’s Hosiery and 
Gloves, 

Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, Ribbons, 

Men’s Furnishing Goods, Boys? Suits, 

Ladies, Misses, and Children’s Suits 
and Garments, 

Millinery, 

Upholstery and Curtain Materials, 

Boots and Shoes, Stationery, 

China, Glass, and Silver-Plated Ware, 

Ladies’? Hair and Toilet Articles, 

Shopping and Travelling Bags, &c., &c. 

Lunch and Reception Rooms on fifth floor. 

The most convenient and reasonable stores for 
shopping in New York. A charming resort for 
strangers, who are cordially invited. 

Write to the Association for their Spring Catalogue, 
containing full descriptions and prices, It will be 
sent free. Mail orders promptly filled. 


Oo-Operative Dress Association (Limited), 
ar JOHN WALES, Manager. 
CHAS. E. BENTLEY, 

Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 











| ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
| for Household Decoration. Send 3c. tor 


Catalogue, , Established 1857. 


CORWIN’S HAIR CRIMPER. 








Patented March 21, 1882. 
Makes the handsomest crimp. No sharp points to in- 
jure the person. No parts to lose or get out of order. 
Pair sent by mail on receipt of 10 cents. Stamps taken. 
J.M.CORWIN & CO., 306 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MUR NEW PACK FOR 1882. 
50 ALL Chromo Ca {Extra fine 
Stock ] Artistic designs of Swiss Floral,Sea- 
View, Wreath, Landscape, Gold aud 
Silver Panel, Bird Motto, Butterfly, 
tM light,& and Winter Scenes, 
all in beautiful [1.0t gandy] colors,with your name y 
10e, Sample Book of 9O costly Styles bor 1882 23e, 40 per cent 
paid to Ag’ts, or beautiful rio Fives for clubs. Particulars with ev- 
ery order, CAXTON PRD TING CO. Northford Conn, 


? OUGH ON RATS.”—Ask Druggists for it. It 
clears out Rats, Mice, Roaches, -Bugs. 15c. 


























Electro-Magnetism to Ladies’ Corsets, thus bring 


HEALTH, 
COMFORT, 


AND 


ELEGANCE. 








mere 


ture, beautifully embroidered and trimmed. The 
accompanies each Corset. 


Inclose 10 cen's extra and we 
ry Goods or Fancy Store to obtain one for you 


Remittances should be made payable to 





DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC CORSET. 


By a happy thought Dr. SCOTT, of London, inventor of the celebrated Electric Brushes, has adapted 
o ing this wonderful curative agency within the reach of every 
y. They should be tried at once by those suffering from any bodily ailment and she who wishes to 


WARD OFF AND CURE DISEASE, 


Preserve her good health, retain and improve the elegance of her figure, should give 
them an immediate trial. It has been found that magnetic treatment makes the muscles and tissues 
more plastic and yielding, and it is argued from this that Ladies who wear these corsets will have no 








SENT POSTPAID 


ON-TRIAL 


nited 

authority, publishes almost miraculous cures made by him. The sale of Electrical Appliances has attained 

world-wide success, but many who are constrained to use them are deterred 

sive, bulky, troublesome, or interfere with the dress and figure. None of these objections exist in this Corset, 

which should be worn daily in place of the ordimary one, and will always do good, never harm. There is no 

shock or sensation whatever felt in wearing them, while benefit quickly follows. Being made with better 

materials and workmanship than any Corset sold, they will outwear three of those commonly used. 

ordering be careful to send exact size of waist, measured beneath the dress, and MENTION 

THIS P\PER. They are all of the same Mn ay oe! in size. The material is white, fine in tex- 
power can always be tested by a silver compass which 


e will send it ontrial, postpaid, on receipt of $3, which will be returned if not as represen: 
we guarantee safe delivery. We will send it by express, C. 0, D. 
nse, with privilege of examination; but Smptuemgs adds considerably to your cost. Or req 


y e careful or you will be imposed upon some imitation. 
Be sure that Dr. Scott's name is on the Corset and box; take no other. - sided ce. 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, New York. 
They can be made in Checks, Drafts, Post-Office Orders, Currency, or Stamps. 
THE TRADE. Agents wanted in every town. Send for circular of Dr. Scott’s Electric Brus! 


culty in moulding 
e figure to any de- 
sired form without tight 
lacing. A tendency to ex- 
treme fatness or lennmess 
8a disease which, in most 
cases, these articles will be 
found to cure. 
In appearance they do 
} not differ from the usual cor- 
sets, butare made of superior 
materials and are elegant in 
shape(see cut). They are worn 
the same, and fit the same, but 
give a more graceful figure. 





The Secretary of the 
Pall Mall Electric Associ- 
ation of London “earnest-” 
“ly recommends all La-” 
“dies suffering from any” 
“bodilyailment(and those” 
“who are well) to adopt” 
“these Corsets without de-” 


“lay. They perform” 
TRADE MARK “astonishing cures, and”’ 


REGISTERED, § ‘invigorate every part of” 


“the system.” 








In Be a of the ordinar 
steel busks in front, and a rib 
or two at the back, Dr. Seott 
inserts steel magnetods, 
which are exactly the same 
size, shape, length, breadth 
and thickness as the usual 
steel busk or rib. By this 
means he is able to bring the 
magnetic power into constant 
contact with all the vital 
organs, and yet preserve that 
symmetry and lightness so 
desirable in a good Corset. 
It is affirmed by professional 
men that there is hardly a 
disease which Electricity and 
Magnetism will not benefit or 
cure, and all medical men 
daily practise the same. Ask 
your own physician. 


Dr. W. A. Hammond, 
Of New York, 


Late Surgeon-General of the 
tates, an eminent 


because they are either expen- 


‘In 


ted. 
at your ex- 
uest your nearest 


LIBERAL Discount TO 
hes. 











GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of weli-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We —_ 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold in 
tins only (3g-lb. and Ib.) labeled. 


JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
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"MIP 
372 BROADWAY.N.Y. | 


$10.00 REWARD 
Will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil), $2 50; Ab- 
dominal, $2 00; Health or Nursing, $1 50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1 25; Misses’, $1 00. 

For sale by leading merchants, 

Beware of worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N. Y. 


STEINWAY 


The Standard Pianos of the World! 


The Largest Establishment in Existenve. 
Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mrs. THOMPSON'S 
Celebrated Patent 


“WAVES” 


~ The remarkable success 
of this charming article of 































cided improved appearance 
y given to every wearer. An abso- 
¥ lute necessity to those who awee 
fy lost a portion of their once abundant 
hair—or to those who wish to look 
oung—whose toreheads are bigh— 
whose hair will not remain in crimp; 

‘ oe ot natural curly hair, they cannot 
Pget out of wave. One grand feature, 
they have no false, wig-like appearance, 
easily seen in all other waves and crimps—while 
the doing away with crimping pins and the danger of 
ruining one’s own hair is very important to every la y, 
who walues he; personal beauty and the opinions © 
her friends. #86 to B12 (Blonde and, 
Gray, extra) zs rt nto 











N.Y.3 
lace, 
Send for ; , ' nt 
Cc. D., with privilege of examination. 


J ; 7 A BOOK OF INSTRUC- 
FAN CY W 0 R tions and Patterns for Ar- 
tistic Needlework, Kensington Embroidery, directions 
for making numerous kinds of Crochet and Knitted 
Work, patterns for Hand ‘Bag, Scrap Basket, Tidy, 
Mat, Oak Leaf Lace, Piano Cover, etc. Tells how to 
make South Kensington, Outline, Persian, Satin, and 
Feather Stitches, etc., ete. Price, 36 Cts. 

WORSTED CROSS-STITCH PATTERNS. 
BOOK of 100 Patterns for Worsted Work, etc. 
Borders, Corners, Flowers, Birds, Animals, Pan- 

sies, Stork, 8 Alphabets, ete. Price, 2% Cts. ; 4 large Tidy 
Patterns, 10 Cis. Special Offer—Ali for 18 Three- 
Cent Stamps. J F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


HUMAN HAIR. © 


I have, beyond all doubt, the largest assortment of 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS in this country, and invite 
Ladies to inspect. Low prices. Créme Blanche, Face 
Powders, and Toilet Goods in immense variety. 


A. SIMONSON, 
34 East 14th St., near Union Square, N. Y. 


FREE TO ALL! 


One set (6) Silver Steel Tea Spoons, 1 Silver-plated Sugar 
Sheil, 4 dozen colored Japanese Napkins, 1 clegantcolored 
Engraving, The Lord's Prayer, with colored portraits of § 
Washi; Lincola, Garfield and Arthur, size 19x24 
i cane, ae nt post pald,provided you will cut thisout 
andretarn with 17 three cent pottege stamps to pay 

ge aud packing expenses, Address 


BE, G. RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay Street, New York. 

































SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
anuoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 
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Grand St, N. Y, 
STRAW GOODS 


MORE AND MORE EACH WEEK 
THIS STOCK BECOMES 


UNAPPROACHABLE, 
IT COVERS OVER 
ACRE OF SURFACE 
ON 


SECOND FLOOR, 

ALSO ON FOURTH AND FIFTH FLOORS. 
THERE ARE THOUSANDS OF RESERVE CASES 
FROM WHICH WE SUPPLY OUR ENORMOUS 
RETAIL CONSUMPTION, 

WE CANNOT OF COURSE DESCRIBE IT. 
IT IS UNAPPROACHABLE IN 
VARIETY, ELEGANCE, QUALITIES, 
EXCLUSIVE NOVELTIES, 
UNDOUBTEDLY, WE HAVE ESPECIALLY THE 


‘ 1 1 q 
Finest and Best Selected Stock 
OF LADIES’ and MISSES’ PANAMA and FRENCH 
PALM HATS IN THIS CITY, 

FANCY COLORED UNDERBRIMS. 
Prices Lower Than Market Rates, 

ALSO, FULL LINES OF SATIN PIPING, 
GIUM SPLIT STRAWS, AND MANILA HA''s; 
ALL COLORS AND SHAPES, 

FANCY COLORED CHIPS. FINE IMPORTED 
SWISS AND HAIR LACE HATS AND BONNETS 
IN GARNET, MYRTLE, BEIGE, BRONZE, &c 

PLAIN AND FANCY COLORED PORCUPINES, 
MILANS, AND DUNSTABLES. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 
Handsomely Printed on Tinted Paper 
families, and for that matter city residents also, will 
find it convenient to have this Catalogue at hand, since 
pan principle of which is devoted to a Priced ILLUS- 
ATED Catalogue of goods, sold in each of our 52 
aun 


Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 3114 Grand St. 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, and 70 Allen St. 
59, 61, and 63 Orchard St. 


CARPETS. 


W. & J, SLOANE 


Are now offering the latest novelties of 
all the celebrated 


EUROPEAN MANUFACTORIES, 


In special aud exclusive designs, pre- 
pared expressly to their order, and which 
will not be duplicated in Domestic Goods. 


ON E 











An Early Inspection Invited. 
649, 651, and 655 Broadway. 


[RY 50005 


BY MATII:! 
Over three-quarters of a million in stock to select from. 


All bought for conk, and sold at lowest city prices. 
Dress Goods, S "Shawls, rimmings, Hosiery, 
Upholstery, i, Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Wraps, 
Underwear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods 
Infants’, Boys’ and Girls Outfits, &c. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Samples and information free. 
“SHOPPING GUIDE” mailed free on ap- 


plication. 
COOPER & CONARD, 
NINTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. PA. 











We ‘should be pleased to have strangers 3 and visit- 
ors to the City inspect our line of 


FRENCH MARBLE CLOCKS 


AND 


MANTEL SETS. 


Persons not desiring to buy will have the same 
attention shown as would be purchasers. 


LE BOUTILLIER & CO., 


3 Union Square, New York. 


Mm me. G EY & CO., 
RE Street,N. ¥. Box 3527. 
RTERS of LACE BRAIDS, AR- 
HH tt E, &e, Orders punctually attended to. 


FANCY ADVERTISING CARDS 
For Card Albums. ‘T'wo handsome new style sets (10 
cards) sent for 6c.; 5 sets 15c. New catalogue in- 
closed. G. P. BROWN, Beverly, Mass. 


j HAT SH ALL WE ACT ?— A Catalogue 
of over one thousand Plays to select from will 

be sent free to all applicants. Send your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 














$6 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hauixrr & Co.,Portiand, Maine. 


BOTH PLAIN AND | 


BEL- | 


Out-of-town | 


Established 1840. 


JONES, 


Sth Ave. and 19th St., New York City. 





“THE POPULAR COSTUME,” 
Plain Silk or Satin de Rhadame New Shape 


BASQUE, 


Artistically draped, made to measure at $20.00. 


{ . ny + it A 
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New fashion Straw Hat, with Ostrich Plumes and 
Lace, $8.00. 


A rare chance for out-of-town residents. 
JONES, 8th Avenue and 19th St., N.Y. 


PARIS MILLINERY. 


All the latest styles, from the leading houses, 
constantly received by 


MADAME KEHOE, Agent, 


Waverley 


29 Place, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & C0. 


High Novelties for Spring in Fancy Silks, 
Satins, Striped and Figured Moire Antiques, 
, Watered Silks, Louisines, Plain and 
Printed French Foulards, &ce. 


Also, a choice selection of Fine Fancy French 


Chiné 


and India 


Dress Goods, Suiting Cheviots, and Plain 
Wool Fabrics of every description. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 








Beer Ws, GIRLS, and BABIES’ CLO 
ING A SPEC IALTY. « 
for children’s wear for all ages up to 16 years. BES'T 


TH- 
EVERYTHING 





STYLES. LOWEST PRIC 

With the present facilities for coniine goods by mail 
and express, our customers residing out of the city 
can readily avail themselves of the advantages afforded 
by our establishment. Catalogues free. 


BAST & CO, noc teat ein Se, Sy 


&@ Will remove May Ist to No. 60 Ww est ‘ 23d St. 


HARPER'S BAZAR 
CUT PAPER PATTERNS. 


We have transferred onr WHOLESALE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT to Mz. J. G. CROTTY, 
No. 62 Cliff Street, New York, who will conduct it 
upou his own account and responsibility. 








HARPER & BROTHERS. 
$] A WEEK. $l2a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. . Address Truk & Co. ,Augusta, Maine, 
\TAMPING 1 PATTERNS — M’f’g. Send for 
Circulars. A. BERNARD, 401 Canal St., N. Y. 








GEORGE KEYED SON & C0., 


349, 351, & 353 8th Ave., 


NEW YORE. 


DRY GOODS, 


AND 


FANCY GOODS. 


WE ARE OFFERING UNUSUAL ATTRAC- 
TIONS IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT THIS 
SEASON. ON APRIL 19th WE PURCHASED 
A VERY LARGE LOT OF BLACK AND COL- 
ORED SILKS, ALSO MOIRE ANTIQUES AND 
SATINS, AT AUCTION, THE PRICES ARE 
VERY LOW. 


LACES. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR LACES. 
OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE GIVES 
VERY FULL DESCRIPTIONS. 


RIBBONS. 


WE HAVE ENLARGED THIS BRANCH, 
AND ARE SELLING ALL STYLES, WIDTHS, 
AND COLORS AT LEAST 15 PER CENT. 
LESS THAN USU AL | PRIC ES 


Spring and Sumer by Goods, 
), & 6, JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, Fifth Ave., and 22d St. 


Every class and quality of goods, in any way con- 
nected with the following named departments, is 


| kept in them: 
| SILKS AND SATINS. 
| COLORED AND BLACK DRESS GOODS 


HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

LACES, EMBROIDERIES, PARASOLS, UMBREL- 
LAS, FANS, AND YANKEE NOTIONS, 

HOSIERY, GLOVES, AND FLANNEL UNDER- 
WEAR. 


| 
WHITE GOODS—CAMBRICS, LAWNS, Swisses, &c. | 


GENTLEMEN’S UNDERWEAR, 
LARS, AND CUFFS. 

LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 

MILLINERY, BOOTS, AND SHOES. 

SUITS, CLOAKS, AND SHAWLS. 

CLOTHS AND BOYS’ SUITS. 

UPHOLSTERY GOODS. 

CARPETS AND RUGS. 


SHIRTS, COL- 





All the above goods at same prices 
can also be found 


AT THEIR BRANCH HOUSE, 
JOHNSTON & REILLY, 


59 and 61 North Pearl Street, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 














Samples of Dry Goods and Illustrated Catalogues 
sent gratuitously by Mail to all parts of the country | 
on application, 


J. & C, JOHNSTON, 


E. A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway, N. Y.., 


IMPORTER AND RETAILER OF NEW 





AND DESIRABLE 


LACES, 


LACE ARTICLES, AND MADE-UP LACE GOODS 
IN REAL AND IMITATION. LADIES’ LINEN 
COLLARS AND CUFFS MADE TO ORDER. OR- 
DERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 
P.S.—Wholesale Department second and third floors. 


DIRECT FROM IRELAND. 
ALL PURE FLAX. Hemmed for Use. Hemstitched. 
loz 


Per doz- Ladies’ soa re 
adies’, 5 

Children’s, 80c, Best Qual- 
aaa P — 20 ity made, 4 7 
0\Gen rom 2 20 


est Quality, 6.60 

Direct “The Irish Cambrics of 
from the Messrs. Robinson & Cleaver 
” 


manufac- — i Pros wide fame, 


= HANDKERGHIEFS 


Samples 
post free. 
Fortnichtly shipments, 
rt ~: ~" rut i. 
~ ROBINSON & CLEAVER,” {e “33s 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Handkerchiels to He 


Majesty Queen V ietoria, 
PURCHASING AGENCY 

For every description of goods for Ladies or Gentle- 

men. Articles selected with taste and judgment, and 

ert at lowest rates. Send forcircular. Address 
me. KATE M. CANNON, P. O. Box 2600, N. Y. City. 

- STEEL PLATE AND PEARL CHROMO CARDS 

(half each), name on,10e. 14 packs, $1.00. $50 

given to best Agent. Full particulars with first 
order. Nationa Carp Wonks, New Haven, Conn. 


be 39 Send two 3c. stamps for cute 
set of imported cards. 
WHITING, 50 Nassau St., N.Y. 


CARD ‘COLLECTORS. —. —A handsome set of cards for 
/ three-cent stamp. A. G. Bassett, Rochester, N. Y. 
Chromo, Motto, Hand.d Bouquet Cards with name, 10c, 


Sample book, 25c. k,25¢. Franklin | Prtg. Co., New Haven, t. 


AGENTS wun’ 











can now grasp a fortune. Address 
RADEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. 





| 


; 


| 


SPRING HOSIERY 
UNDERWEAR. 


100 dozen LADIES’ FRENC = RIBBED BALBRIG- 
GAN HOSE, 3 pair for $1.¢ 

250 dozen MEN’S FANCY ALF HOSE at 37¥c. 
per pair; worth 50c. 

A large line of LADIES’ PLAIN COLORED FINE 
LISLE THREAD HOSE at $1.00 per pair. 

500 dozen CHILDREN’S FANCY COTTON HOSE, 
all sizes, at 37}¢c. per pair; just the thing for every- 
day wear 

We have made, at a great reduction, a large purchase 
of the CELEBRATED “STAR” BRAND OF 
ENGLISH UNDERWEAR, for Ladies’, Men’s, and 
Children’s wear, and are retailing the entire line at 
the wholesale list prices. These goods are of stand- 
ard quality, and are noted for their durability and 
elegance of finish, 


Illustrated Catalogue, with cuts and descriptions of 


the mewest and most fashionable goods, 
samples, and information free upon application. 


It will pay you to shop by mail. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St., 845 & 847 Broadway, N. b ¢ 


R. LOW, SON, & HAYDON'S 
TOILET SOAPS 


Leave no unpleasant odor on the hands, 
The popular kinds are 


ELDER FLOWER, IN 3 LB, BARS, 











OLD BROWN WINDSOR, IN PACKETS. 
Triple Handkerchief Extracts, 
Royal Windsor Toilet Water, 
Eau de Cologne. 
Violet Nursery Powder, 
Rose Leaf Powder. 
Acknowledged to be the best and most sat- 
isfactory Toilet Articles in the world. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 











THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


Extras, more 
grow. Strong Pot Plants pope pe ingne- 


10; 100 a 18 ior 831 2 r 
3 u 
Treatise on the Rose, 70 pp, elegantly unrated free toall, 
DINCEE & CO 


D.co. 
_ West oa Chester Co., Pe. 


‘AARPER $ PERIODICALS. 


Per Vear: 


Bose Growers, 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE..........000-.-0. . $4 00 
pe 8 Sn er 4 00 
RRA ee IED So can de cesccccatartvesnsce 4 00 
The THREE above publications..............++ 10 00 
| Sea TW BROee Mate 6c esse scedscdée svcscae 7 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE...........00.-. 1 50 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE } *e+esee+0-"* ans 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 
One Yeur (52 Numbers). .........0cccccceees 10 00 





Postage Free to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada, 





HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 


weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 


Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at prices 
ranging from 10 to 25 cents per nuinber. Full list of 
Harper's Franklin Square Library will be furnished 


gratuitously on application to Hareer & Brorusns, 

a@ HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on rece ipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N, Y, 


(4 KR DS._Se nd 10c. and receive beautiful Japanese 
Advertising Cards. DUNLEVEY & CO., Importers 
of Teas, &c. Se nd for Price-List. 29 Fulton St, N. Y. 


~ RO ACHES, 


Rats, Cats, Mice, Ants. Flies, Insects, cleared out by 
**ROUGH ON RATS.” lb5c., druggists. 


00: 


free. 


and Morphine Habit Cured in 10 to 
80 days. Refer to 1V00 patients cured 


in | in all parts Dr. Marsh, tuincy, Mich. 


Extra Fine White Wedding Bristol Cards, Name 
in Script Type equal to an Engraved Card, 2 ctg., 
postpaid. GEO. 1. REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 


Per Week can be made in any locality. 


Something entirely new for agents. $5 outfit 
G. W. INGRAHAM & CO., Boston, Maas. 


BEATTY’ 


free. 


Oreans, 27 stops, $90. Pianos, $125 up. 
“Factory ronning day and night. Papers 
Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


$5 10 $20 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 suees 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine, 
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A person of an odd turn of mind, riding on horseback, met with another, equal to 
himeelf,in a lane so narrow that neither could pass without giving way, which 
Both made a halt, and not a word was spoken till the first- 
mentioned took a newspaper out of his pocket, which he began to read to him- 


neither would do. 


self with great composure. 
gree of patience, took his 
snuff-box from his pocket, 
and very leisurely taking a 
pinch of snuff, gravely 
said: “Sir, when you have 
done with that paper, I 
ehall be glad to look at it.” 
This so pleased the humor- 
ist that he immediately 
took off his spectacles, 
seized him by the hand, 
and insisted on his going 
home to dine with him. 
—_—_o———. 


Servant (who has called 
to see about a place). ‘Well, 
yes, 'm, my eyes are not so 
omy as they were, ’m. 
Not that there is anything 
wrong with them, but 
whenever I clean the pots 
and tins, ’m, I shine them 
so bright that they dazzle 
my eyes. It’s my only de- 
feck, ‘m.” 

—_——@——— 


A clever actress was play- 
ing Juliet to a crowded 
house in the country. As 
she lay dead in the tomb, 
she contrived to ask Ro- 
meo how the scene was 
going. ‘ Beautifully,” he 
answered ; “the people in 
the pit have to put up um- 
brellas to prevent being 
drowned by the tears of 
those in the gallery.” 


FACETIZ. 


The other, determined to exhibit an equal de- 
















lowing story: 


Benjamin Frankliu used to observe that of all the amusements which the ingenuity of: 
man had eyer devised for the purpose of recreation, none required the exercise of most pa-~ 
tient attention so much as angling—a remark which he frequently illustrated by the fol- 


** About six o’clock on a fine morning in the summer,” said the doctor, “I set 
out from Philadelphia on a visit to a friend, at the distance of fifteen miles, and 
passing a brook where a gentleman was angling, I inquired if he had caught any- 
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thing. ‘No, sir,’ said ‘he,’ 
*Thave not been here long ; 
only two hours.’ I wished 
him a good-morning, and 
pursued my journey. On 
my return in the evening 
I found him fixed to the 
identical spot where I had 
left him, and again inquired 
if he had had any sport. 
“*Very good, sir,’ says 


he. 
“Caught a great many 
fish? 


*** None at all.’ 

* Had a great many bites, 
though, I suppose ? 

***Not one; but I had a 
most glorious nibble!” 


—_—>—_——_ 


Tam (to countryman who 
is driving a horse and cart), 
“Whar ye gaun the day, 
Jock ?” 

Joox. “*Um gaun tae the 
station for forty pianos.” 

Tam, “ Yemean a piano- 
forte.” 

Joox. “* Weel, whit’s the 
diff'rence ?” 

———$—< 


“T like to hear a baby 
cry,” said a crusty old bach- 
elor. 

“Why 2” he was asked. 








THE HOUSEHOLDER’S 


TERROR.—ANNUAL PARADE OF THE SPRING HOUSE-CLEANING JUGGERNAUT. 
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“You've GoT AN UMBRELLA OF YOUR OWN. 


“Nor iF I Know rT, O 


TAGUE BRABAZON, AND HAS NEVER BEEN OPENED SINCE. 


MAN 1n LONDON WHO RE 


Nothing delights an artist 
on a comic paper so much 
as to have a man who knows 
nothing about the business 
come in and give him an 
idea for a cartoon. When 
the artist bemoans his sad 
fate, let him think of the ed- 
itor, who is obliged to sit 
and listen to the fellow who 
comes in to give him a joke, 
and repeats something w hich 
the editor remembers to have 
seen in an almanac years 
ago. Coroners’ juries think 
of these extraordinary cir- 
cumstances when they ren- 
der verdicts of justifiable 
homicide. 


a 

“ Here's a fly in my soup, 
waiter.” 

“ Yes, sir; very sorry, sir; 
but you can throw away the 
fly and eat the soup, can’t 
yon ?” 

“Of course I can; you 
didn’t expect me to throw 
away the soup and eat the 
fly, did you ?” 


Pe 
A conceited man, noted 
for his lack of good looks, 
mpously said: “I have 
hiree children who are the 
very image of myself.” 

“ How I pity the young- 
est!” exclaimed a person 
standing by. 

“ Why is that ?” asked the 
conceited man. 

“Because it ie the one 
that will probably have to 
resemble you the longest.” 


aS 5 aaa 

“Why did you not send 
for me sooner?” asked a 
doctor of a patient. 

“Well, yon see, doctor, I 
couldn't make up my mind 
to do anything desperate.” 

——@—_—__ 


Youne Creneyman (at a 
clerical meeting). ‘1 merely 
throw out the idea.” 

Ov» Cumrerman. “ Well, I 
think that is the best thing 
you can do with it.” 





A SPECIALTY. 


Wuy DON'T You RAISE IT 
tp Man. 


ALLY KNOWS HOW TO DO UP AN UMBRELLA.” 


” 


IT WAS DONE UP LAsT May sy Lorp Mon- 
He’s ABOUT THE ONLY 


Dr. Rogers mentions a Kincardineshire husband- 
man who was expressing to his minister the high 
opinion he had of his personal virtues, and he 
wound up his eulogy by saying, “‘ An’ I a’ways, 
and specially, liket your sterling independence, 
sir. I hae a'ways said, sir, that ye neither fear 
God nor man.” 


When a man attains the age of ninety years, 
what figuratively can he really be set down at ?— 
As XC-dingly old. 

—_—@——— 


A young lady, speaking of herself as a part of 
speech, says that she’s the first person singular 
present indicative of the verb to receive. 

cquainndipanemata 


Tommy, seated on his mother’s lap, and reading 
about Eve and the Serpent: ‘‘ She wasn’t like you, 
mamma, for you’re afraid of a mouse.” 

qeainclipinintitil 


A minister had occasion one Sabbath to supply 
the pulpit of a neighboring brother, whose wife 
was distinguished for her extreme parsimony. 
On being asked next morning by the-hospitable 
lady of the manse if he would eat an egg for break- 
fast, he replied: “ Yes, madam, I always eat one 
when I can not get two.” 

tihatigadlipenemmmaes 

In the church-yard at Dunfermline there is the 
following inscription on a tombstone: “‘ Here lyes 
Andrew Robertson, present Deacon-Convener of 
the Weavers—1788.” 

extaninsmetiifpiensieamsans 

Too Litrrat.—A sign-board in Switzerland 
reads: “Repairs hung with stage-coach.” It 
means, repairs executed with diligence. 


An Oxford under-graduate called out to his cred- 
itor, Get ont, you ornithorbynuchus !” 

The man departed meekly. 

* Who's that 2?” inquired a friend of the speaker. 

* An ornithorhynchus.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

* Well, Webster defines him as ‘a beast with a 
bill.’” 

“T wish I could settle this coffee,” said an im- 
patient traveller at a railway restaurant. 

“Try a broomstick,” said « moody man, with a 
scratched nose; “ that is wiat everything is set- 
tled with at our house.” 

commnneatperens 

An advertiser in a New Jersey paper mixes 
thingsafter the following fashion: “‘ Madame —_, 
astrologist, residence —— Street. Information 
imparted as regards present and future events; 
likewise marriages, journeys, lawsuits, etc. She 
converses in English,German, and French. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. My husband is a first-class 
cooper, and repairs tubs, pails, barrels, etc., cheap 
for cash.” 





— 
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“ Because then the little 
nuisance is taken out of 
the room.” 


















































THE 


TURN 


OF FASHION’S WHEEL. 


“IT MAKES ME FEEL jes Twenty YURS YOUNGER TO WEAR ONE OB DESE YER 


Fos Rise 


INS. 


TALK ABOUT 


DE AGE ADVANCIN’! 


WHY, BRESS YOU, IT’S GOIN’ 


BACKWARDS EBERY DAY—DAT IS, IN Dress, | MEAN.” 








CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 
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MRS. MUNDY (wife of the Dean of St. Boniface’s College, Oxbridge). “ AND SO YOU USED TO BE AT St. Bontrace’s, DEAR Lorp Futiacres! How very 
ODD THAT I DON’T REMEMBER You AT ALL!” 


NOBLE EARL (who succeeded his Cousin). “ Att, WELL, You see, I was ONLY Mr. Doss IN THOSE DAYS—NOT EVEN HONORABLE.” 


Two comedians having a 
wager about which of them 
sung the best, they agreed to 
refer it to Kelly, who under- 
took to be arbitrator on this 
occasion. A day was accord- 
ingly agreed on, and both 
the parties executed to the 
best of their abilities before 
him. As soon as they had 
finished, he proceeded to 

zive judgment in the follow- 
ing manner: 

“ As for you, sir,” address- 
ing himself to the first,“ you 
are the worst singer I ever 
heard in my life.” 

“Ah,” said the other, ex- 
ulting, “‘I knew I should 
win my wager.” 

** Stop, sir,” says the arbi- 
trator, ‘I have a word to 
say to you before you go, 
which is this, that as for 
you, sir, you can not sing at 
all.” 

cntneiapiaialbitiass 


A young lady being told 
by a friend that silk dresses 
were very much worn, said 
that she knew it, for hers had 
two or three holes in it. 


apiece anette 
When Dr. Jobnson had 
completed his dictionary, 
Millar, the bookseller, and 
principal proprietor of the 
work, could not help ex- 
pressing his joy upon the 
occasion in terms somewhat 
intemperate, as appears by 
the following acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the 
last sheet of the manuscript: 
“Andrew Millar sends his 
compliments to Mr. Samuel 
Joknson, with the money for 
the last sheet of the copy of 
the dictionary, and thanks 
God he has done with him.” 
To which Johnson returned 
this good-natured answer: 
“Samuel Johnson returns 
his compliments to Mr. An- 
drew Millar, and is very glad 
to find, as he does by his 
note, that Andrew Millar 
e thank God 


has th grace to 
for anything.” 














